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In case you missed 
the start of the > 
Revolution... ^ 
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here’s the i 
of the club that's 
behind it all. 
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The revolutionary new 
Armorloc wood from AMF Voit 

Over 300,000 rounds have been fired v/ith these clubs. 


In less than a yeor, Voit clubs have shaken the complacency of 
the golfing world. For, with these clubs, thousands are now 
playing a consistently better game than they ever have before. 
The reason Is due to a scientifically advanced approach to 
wood clubhead design called armoOLOC. The solid maple 
head of each Voit wood is precision machined for exact 
uniformity, then (instead of varnished) is encased in a 's-inch- 
thick protective shield of a virtuolly indestructible 


space-age material called Armotex. 

The result is a wood that won't worp, split, deteriorate, absorb 
moisture or ever lose its bolance. 

Which meons, you'll hit truer and drive farther. We don't 
guorontee you'll shave strokes off your game. But we do 
guoraniee your Voit clubs won't serve as o hidden handicap. 


Backed 
by the bravest 
guarantee 
in golf. 


AMF Voit 3-Year Guarantee 

The molerioUand workmanship of your 
Voit golf clubs are guaranteed to be free from 
oil defects. 

The exclusive armoRIOC wood head ‘ is additionally 
guaranteed ogoinst the absorption of moisture, 
warping, split or crocked hosels, (oosenit^g of face 
plates or sole plates, for o period of three years. 


Should such domoge occur, return the affected 
club to the dealer of record —or if this is incon- 
venient, to the W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. factory 
in Santo Ana, California. 

Voit reserves the right to inspect for misuse, ond 
to decide whether repair, repiocement or 
adjustment Is due. 

'Three-yeor guorontee opplies to 300 Magnum, 
Celebrity and Vogue lines. 




Pride of the light ortillery- 
AMF Voit "Power Flare" irons. 


WhiltfAfiMOMOC woods sweep the field, Volf musfers up a 
company of irons that ore just as exceptional. 

Exclusive "Power Flare" construction places the center 
of power behind and slightly below the mid-point of the striking 
area for greater distance and control. Other performance 
advantages include Perfecf Point Scoring Lines, 


Polled Sole to ovoid dubbed shots ond Volt's exclusive 
Magic Eye which is placed squarely in the "sweet spot"' 
for the precise positioning of each shot. 

AMP Voit offers a complete line of clubs, with a set to 
satisfy every wish and wallet. . .woods, irons, putters and 
utility clubs . • . for both men and women. 



Plus 

full field 

equipnnent 

from 

AMF Voit. 



Meet the 

ball built for battle - 
the mighty 

300 Magnum. 


lere is the ammunition designed to match the power 
ind accuracy of AMF Voit ARMORLOC clubs. 

Ve believe it to be the finest pro-quality ball available 
oday — of any price. 
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he 300 Magnum comes in three distinct compression 
anges to fit the skill and preference of every serious golfer: 

+ , 90+ and 80+ . 

'o make certain that you'll be satisfied with no other, every 
/©it 300 Magnum is made without compromise, from Its pure 
ubber winding to its rugged polymer Balata cover. 

ivery ball is scientifically tested for perfect balance. And it meets 
ill USGA specifications. 

Now available exclusively at authorized sporting goods dealers. 




eaders & Innovators in Athletic Bolls, Exercisers, Golf, Bov/ling, Billiards, Snow Skis, Skin Diving & SCUBA Gear and Water Skis. 




“PASTIMES” TIE KLIPS 

Maich these inf>enious Tie Klips to his hobby, profes- 
sion. or favorite sport. Each carefully detailed design 
makes a highly individual touch of fashion. $3. each. 



ivailtthle at fine stores everywhere 
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Next week 

BASEBALL BEGINS. In the an- 
nual salute 10 the new season, 
William Leggett appraises the 
chances of all the teams. There 
will be a review in 12 pages of 
color photographs of the high- 
lights of 1967'scxciting pennant 
races, and Sal Maglie. whose 
curves and high inside fasiball 
were the scourge of an earlier 
generation of batters, begins 
his story of life inside the tough 
business of baseball. Plus, for 
followers of other sports, all the 
regular fcaiurcs. including a 
special report on the NBA divi- 
sionalplayoHs by Frank Deford. 


PERMISSION la STRICTLY PRUMiaiTED 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


When the word came around that Pic- 
ture Editor John Stebbins had turned 
60 and was retiring to New Mexico, 
there was an audible gasp among youn- 
ger members of our staff. Stebbins may 
be the youngest, fittest-looking 60 in 
all of New York, and those junior cit- 
izens among us. who had believed that 
life more or less ended at .^0, began to 
rcaliae that they just might have a few 
more good years ahead. 

Stebbins has been an integral part of 
Sports Illustrateo's operation from 
the very beginning. In December of 
1953, when pictures for the first dum- 
my issue of the magazine were being 
processed in our Chicago printer's 
plant, John was there as a member of 
the production staff. And two weeks 
ago. while UCLA was walloping Hous- 
ton in the Los Angeles Sports Arena, 
he was there at courtside, waiting to 
bring film back to New York. In his 
six years as picture editor -he took 
over that post in 1962 — Stebbins has 
made 4,353 photographic assignments, 
flown to and from dozens of sporting 
events and painstakingly perused tens 
of thousands of rolls of film. 

From boyhood (he grew up in Au- 
gusta, Ga.), John seemed always to 
have a camera in his hand and a dark- 



TOUNQ JOHN STEBBINS 


room in the attic. “I started with a 
Brownie taking pictures of Old Faith- 
ful,” he winces. “I really did. I hate to 
tell you." At 17. Stebbins went to work 
for The New Yorker and stayed for 17 
years. "It was a modest operation 
then,” he says. "Scissors were tied to 
desks with string and the vice-presi- 
dent's window had a pane missing.” In 
World War 11 he worked in. and later 
headed, the Overseas Technical Unit, 
which took approach pictures of re- 
mote airstrips all over the world. "Once 
we were lost off Chile,” he recalls. "Wc 
were preparing to ditch when the pilot 
finally homed in on a transmitter play- 
ing an old Victrola record.” 

Stebbins has had a few moments of 
danger with us, loo, most notably the 
night he answered a knock on his New 
York hotel door only to be shoved back 
by two hoodlums, who pushed him 
down, lied him up. tore out his tele- 
phone and then stole several hundred 
dollars' worth of photographic equifv 
ment. John's move to the less savage 
wilds of the Southwest has been fore- 
shadowed by vacations. For 10 consec- 
utive summers he, his wife Alison and 
sons Jeff and Tucker hiked and climbed 
in central British Columbia. The Steb- 
binses have also frequented Maine, 
Quebec's Gaspc Peninsula, the British 
Virgin Islands and, more recently, sun- 
ny New Mexico, which they have set- 
tled on because "we've shoveled 60 feet 
of driveway for 15 years.” In New Mex- 
ico, John says, "First, we hope to find 
a stream, some mountains and some 
woods. Then wc’Il build a darkroom." 

Taking over as photography editor 
is 39-year-old George Bloodgood, who 
joined Sports It.i.iiSTRATHi in 1956 and 
who has been with Time Inc. for 22 
years. That, too, is hard to believe 
— because Bloodgood also looks young 
for his age. 
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Not |ust anti odor— that’s not enough. 

Any aerosol “deodorant” can stop odor, 

But pf you want to check perspiration 
under the arms and kill odor for hours, get 
Mennen Anti Perspirant Spray. 

You’ll be dry if you do. You’ll be damp if you don’t. 

Switch to Mennen Anti-Perspirant Spray. 
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LIFE 


BOOKS 


invites you on a 
food-lovers “tour” 
of provincial France 


.yotm for 10 days free from Foods of the World 



Here is an invitation to lake a delightful 
kind of journey through the provinces of 
France. You may slop and "visit'’ such fas- 
cinating places as an open-air market in 
Gascogne or a charming old inn on (he road 
to Chartres. And you'll “collect” authentic 
recipes all along the svay for the simple, 
hearty, superbly flavorsome regional special- 
ties of the land. 

Perhaps one of the first you’ll try will be 
a savory Cassoukt ... the stew of meats and 
beans so famous in Languedoc. Or you might 
be in the mood for something sweet and 
light . . . such as a SouS^f au Grand Marnier. 
The choice is yours. And you'll probably 
want to try every delicious hors d’oeuvre, 
soup, entree and dessert in The Cooking of 
Provincial France. 

Famous authorities show you the way 

Your guides are M. F. K. Fisher, the gifted 
author and expert on French country-style 
cooking: Julia Child, television’s famous 
“French Chef; and Michael Field, one of 
America's first-rate cooking teachers. With 


the big. beautiful volume they helped to cre- 
ate for Time-Life Books, French country- 
style cooking is wonderfully easy. For the 
brok doesn't just tell you how-it actually 
.thoHJ you how— with s(ep-by-.stcp picture 
directions. 

The book also brings you a knowledge of 
fascinating regional traditions and cuisines, 
and suggests ways to adapt and use some of 
these intriguing customs in your home. 

The Cooking of Provincial France is Vol- 
ume I in FOODS OF THE woRLD-a remark- 
able, new, illustrated library from Time- 
Life Books that offers authentic recipes and 
fascinating cooking lore from all the major 
cuisines of the world. This is the first series 
to picture, in the beautiful full-color style 
of TisfE-LiFE B<x)Ks, exactly how to prepare 
the most delectable dishes of many lands. 
Each volume is the work of experts in the 
cuisine of that particular country. Before in- 
clusion. every recipe has been ie.stcd in our 
own kitchens under the supervision of Mi- 
chael Field. Every volume comes with its 
own handy spiral-bound Recipe File, like (be 


one shown here that comes with TheCooking 
of Provincial France. The Recipe Files are 
included without extra charge. 

Sample it for 16 days, fret 

We'd like to .send you the first volume. The 
Cooking of Provincial France for a 10-day 
free examination. Then, if you wish, you 
may return it and owe nothing. But if you do 
want to own it, il is yours for considerably 
less than such a handsome hook would 
ordinarily cost. Thanks to the vast facilities 
of Time-Life Book.s. substantial savings are 
realized and passed on to you. You pay only 
$4.95. plus shipping and handling. Then you 
will be entitled to receive another volume in 
the series for free examination every two 
months, and (o keep it. if you wish, at the 
same low price. But by accepting this invi- 
tation. you make no promise to buy any- 
thing. To receive the first volume for iO-day 
free examination, simply mail the postpaid 
order form or write to Time-Life Books, 
Dept. 0215. Time & Life Building. Chicago, 
Illinois 6061 1. 



Get BOTH FREE with 
The Cooking of 
Provincial France 

The handy, spiral-bound RECIPE FILE 
contains lOO recipes, including every one 
shown in Volume I. (Each vofiinie con*es 
with its own RECIPE FILE, at no extra 
charge.) 

64-page KITCHEN GUIDE contains 
valuable pointers to help you shop for, 
prepare and serve compliment-winning 
meals in every cuisine covered by foods of 
THE woRU>. It's a free gift with Volume 1. 
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Our image. 


Our shoe. 


When we named our shoe the 
Weyenberg Massagic, we had no idea 
we were unleashing a monster. The fact 
is, our image has been scaring a lot of 
people away. So. it’s about time we 
straightened the whole thing out. 

A Massagic is very definitely not 
a massaging device. It's simply a very 
comfortable shoe. And for some very 
good reasons; 

It has a molded (not sewn) foam 
rubber archlift that puls your arch in 
the right place, which improves the pos- 


ture of your whole foot. Which might 
even improve the posture of your whole 
body. 

A steel-shank built in under the 
arch to make sure your shoes never get 
flatfootcd. (No matter how much weight 
you carry.) 

A thick rubber cushion with mil- 
lions of air cells. The next best thing to 
walking on air is walking on air cells. 

An extra fat cushion in every heel, 
because heels have to bear the brunt of 
every step. 


A top-grade leather that never 
rubs you the wrong wav because we rub 
in a coat of wax and let it seep in for 
four days. 

Now, take a close look at the shoe 
above (the one without the fingers). As 
you can see, a shoe that's easy on the feet 
doesn't have to be hard on the eyes. 

So why don't we pretty up our 
image by prettying up our name? 

Because there are a lot of people 
already wearing Massagics. And we want 
them to find us when they come back. 


Weyenberg Massagic Shoes. 

from J19 9S to SM 95, WevenbergShoe l»tl(i. Co , Sblwaukee. Wiscomin 53Kn 



^iir\ely infdmiation: 

^ratron invented pemianent preb'b. 
^^ratren perfected pemianent preh'b. 
^sn’t it high tin[egeu denignded the one 
pemignent preUb that reatlg worf^9 
^ratron. 

No matier who is the maoutaciurer, all garments that earn the trademark Koratron 
have been independently tested and approved by the Koratron permanent press laboratory 


The most misunderstood 
drink in the world. 






Just because Cherry Heering has 
the word “cherry” in it, some people 
think it’s a too-sweet liqueur. 

Which it isn’t. 


(!!herry Heering is ciifFcrent. It’s sweet, 
but it’s not sweet-ish. Cherry Heering 
is light and almost dry. 

In fact, it’s one of the liqueurs that 

a rear'refreshing”taste. 

Which is why you might 

to tty it before dinner. During dinner. After dinner. 
Chilled. Mixed. On-the-rocks. Anywhere. Any way. 

Meet misunderstanding *2 
Offer Cherry Heering to some guys and they 
laugh. They figure: because women like 
Cherry Heering they won’t. They don’t 
realize that women like Cherr)’ Heering 
because it’s good. Not because they’re 
women. And to any man who doubts that, we suggest 
he try a concoction that’s gaining notoriety called a 
which is one part Cherry Heering to two parts Cour- 
voisier Cognac served on-the-rocks. 

How do you pronounce the words 
“Cherry Heering**? 


rhrr-r) h*vr-iac (•fcfr/J hTf •»«»• ^ 

That’s f^Siderstanding number 3. Our 
name is pronounced Cherry Hearing, not 
"herring.” If we’re not the most . 
misunderstood drink in the ‘ 
world, we’re surely the most mis- 
pronounced. 


CHERRY HEERING A9 PROOF. COURVOISIER rOCTTOP'^80 PROO? 
BOTH IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY. NEW YORK. N, Y. 







Wife Overboard! 


/s this any way to hold a business meeting? You bet /f is I Bringing the wives along to the new 
Chicago Marriott is one sure way to make any convention or meeting a splashing success. 

While the men dive into the work, the ladies can loll around the pool, shop or relax. Later, you'll 
share delectable meals prepared in all-gas kitchens by wife-dazzling chefs . . . 
and a quiet sleeping room comfort-conditioned by gas. 

Every day is ladies’ day at the Chicago Marriott. Last one into the pool's a young maid. 

W 

C4- MMarriott 

^ MOTOR HOTELS 

Kennedy Expressway. 5 minutes from O'Hare, Chicago. Illinois 60631 • (312) 693-4444 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Philadelphia, Saddle Brook, N.J., Washington, D.C., Houston ('68), Boston ('69) 

Camelback Inn, Scottsdale, Arizona 


fo'^UlfX)^ KjJj 







Then chicken and shallots arc com. 

bined and simmeted lucelher. 





ThenewAMX 

will be sold as democratically 
as possible. 


We, American Motors, have over 2,300 dealers across 
the country who can sell more AMX's than we can make. 

And we will only make about 10,000 this year. 

In other words, we're faced with a mim-Supply of 
AMX's and a maxi-Demand for AMX’s. 

In an effort to give everyone an equal chance to buy 
an AMX, we’re resorting to the best solution we can 
think of. 

Like the House of Representatives, we will try to send 
a fair share of AMX’s to each state, based on its proper* 
tionate population. 

For example, California, with a larger share of the 
people, should receive a larger share of AMX’s. 

New Hampshire, with fewer people, won't get quite 
so many. 

It should all work out democratically. 

What Is It? 

The AMX is a 2-seater. For people who love sports 


cars, but haven’t the time or the money to take care of one. 

Priced at under $3,3001 the AMX offers most of the 
advantages of a high-priced foreign car. 

With none of the disadvantages associated with 
owning a high performance sports car. 

The costly disadvantages of constant maintenance 
and special enmne tune-ups. 

In short, the AMX gives you the ease of maintenance 
associated with a family sedan, along with the sheer fun 
and maneuverability of a sports car costing thousands 
more. 

The Engine. One Size FHs AIL 

The AMX body is made of steel.Which, while strong, 
is also heavy. 

So we tried an imaginative technique for reducing the 
AMX’s total weight. 

We selected a lightweight engine block that combusts 
exactly the same power as a heavy block. 


It worked. 

The.XMX engine cradle will hold any of three differ- 
ent engines; 

Our 290 cubic inch. 

Our cubic inch. 

Our 0‘H) cubic inch. (Zcio to (io in under 7 seconds. 
One. two. three, four, five, six. sev— that fast.) 

The incredibly /o/coniplcx design of the AMX means 
that, once the 390's broken in, you could roll right onto a 
race track and be ready to do about 130 mph. 

In pure stock form— without siM?cial engine modifica- 
tions. 

All three engines are V'-8 configuration, and use 
similar engine blocks. 

Which means you don't add excessive size and weight 
as you go from the 2tK) to the :143 to the 390. 

And though there are cars on the road thjit arc faster 
than the AMX, we Itasten to add thtit beating other drivers 
isn't the AM.X’s main apix.*al. 

Handling. 

In the auto industiy "handling" means how fast and 
how accurately your car responds to your personal 
driving techni(|ue. 

And how easily. 

It's the way the car reacts to you (is you driir, not the 
usual dull split second later. You gel out of the lane, pass 
the car in fnnit and gel back into lane in one sure motion. 

The AMX offei'S one of thi' fastest steering wheel 
ratios of any r.S.-built car. 

This means it turns, comers, follows your direction 
siiniiltamvusly. 

You. The Layman. 

If ctir advertising never tells you alxiul engineering, 
il'sonly localise you'd never understand. 

Ahhhhh..,but then again, maybe you would. 

AMX standard ecmipment includes a 2jM) cubic inch 
V-8 with l-banel carburetor, rated at 22o IIP. a short 
throw, all-syncromesh -l-on-the-H<K)r, dual exhausts, fiber- 
glass belted wide-profile tires, slim-shelled reclining bucket 
seals, 8.0(H) RP,\1 lach. padded aircraft-type instrument 
panel with deep-set controls, energy absorbing steering 
column, lieavy duly springs and sh<H*ks. large diameter 
sway bar. rear traction Ixirs. 

And more. 


Are Two Seats Enough? 

Yes. 

There are 78,(HIO.(HK) cars in this country with enough 
seating capacity to carry -l.oO.OtXXtXH) people. 

()r one-seventh theixipulation of the entire world. 

However, there are only 200, ()()(), 000 people in 
.■\merica. 

I-eaving 2r>0.(KHM>0() more car seats than people to 
sit in them. 

Ask yourself if you really need more than a 2-seater. 

Your answer may surjinse you. 

AMX Inner Space. 

While the .'\MX isn't much of a place to hold meetings, 
it will hold a lot of sixnl things Ix'caiise it is a sports car. 

Pack of the dual bucket seats is a fully-carpeted floor 
space. 

It's tug as big as a trunk, but we can verify that it will 
hold any of the following: 3 gcxKl-sized suitcast's. a big 'PV 
set. 2 s(aiba-di\ ing outfits, t par«ichutes, 3 electric guitars 


and amplifiers. 

Things of that nature. 

Or. you can leave it empty, 

.^nd keep the space a space. 

AMX Inner Space Part II. 

If you need more sixice. the AM.X trunk is wliere 
you'll find it. 

It's a lot bigger than you'd expect a sports car trunk 
to lx*. 

Tliis is |X)ssible Ix-cause wc didn't fill the trunk with 
a big spare lire. 

We gave you The Airless Spare. 

When you need it. it ''wwwwhhlihtxxxxisshh!" inflates. 

'Pile Airless Spare is something every car should have. 

Pt'cause it doesn't take up trunk space with air that 
you don't need. 

AMX Outer Space. 

You might think llial a car offering all <if the luggage 
space of the AM.X must be a pretty long car. 

But the AMX is an amazing /wr/tc.s shorter than 
the Coi-velle, 

And the Corvette is pretty short. 

Will AMX Number 14 Be More Valuable Than AMX Number 777? 

When you buy your AMX. its production number 
will be set iii the dash. 

While this may mean a lot to collectors in the years 
ahead, we do want to point out that all AMX’s are made 
with the stime attention and ciuality. 

And while possessing a lower number may have a 
sentimental or prestige value, it does not in any way make 
one .^MX better than another. 

Test Drive. 

Before you rusli out to buy the new AMX, you should 
know’ w'licre to rush to. 

The good old phone book has a listing for the .Amer- 
ican Motors dealer nearest you. 

He'll arrange your lest drive of the new .AMX. 

If he still has one. 


American Motors 



1 , Based upon rndnulacturer’s suggested rela>l price, tederal taxes included. 
State and local taxe'. destination charfjef. opt cos, excluded. 


We thought about your greenery. 
Your scenery. Your neighbors. Then we 
thought up the round one. 



The round one is what’s new in central air conditioning. 
Makes all the others... well, kind of square. 

The round one tosses heat and sound straight up. 
Away from shrubs and neighbors. And the round one 
looks good doing it. 

When we designed the round one, we made it quieter, 
smaller, stronger, simpler and for less money. So a 
houseful of Carrier air conditioned comfort will cost you 
surprisingly little. 

See this latest example of Carrier value— the main 
reason more people put their confidence in Carrier than 
in any other make. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Company 


Our Label. 


Four reasons why Ambassador 
Scotch has its clean, 
clear lilt of lightness* 

We’re so proud of all this, we put it right on our label. 






Bom.|iO IN scotuanp 




The Corbin look. 


It's distinctive and ofigmoi. a'/vays good taste. 
Corbin "UninhiOiteds” in colourlul and unoswal 
plaids, checks and stripes oomt up th>s 
originality. As do the e“-i'-‘sive Corbm labrics 
and colours m Montego Linen. S.v- •.vn.f- 
Poplin and Wicket vVeave. See hov. Tne Corbm 
Look looks on you . . . i" •’•‘ .sers, s»vi n walkers 
and walk shorts at your Cere.” store, 
from $17.50 to $35.00. 

Ladies’ siac- and wai»'r - -»-:-'ts are also 
avditabte. 



Gentlemen's clothing by 

G O R Bl N, LID 

■ -Cl Avenue ot ■ A-- • •• ... 


SHOPWALK 

Want to buy, soli or trade e boat? ABI'a 
computer tells you how to go about it 

A few years a^ Robert Nadlcr . aa engi- 
neer who loved sailing, set out to buy 
a second-hand boat. It wasn't easy. “You 
wind up with sore eyes from reading clas- 
sified ads and muddy feet from tramping 
around the boatyards,” he says. 

Nadler eventually found the boat he want- 
ed. but the agony of the cfTort led him in 
time to develop a marketing agency called 
the American Boatingindex, more familiarly 
known as Instant Boat. "Now,” says Nad- 
lcr proudly, “people can buy or sell their 
boats without going any farther than the 
mailbox ” 

Nadicr's ABI mutches boats to buyers 
by computer. Boatowners wanting to sell 
fill out a onc-page form covering everything 
about their boats that a prospective buyer 
could conceivably want to know, including 
its present location. After filling out this 
"listing-search form," the owner returns it 
to ABI with SIO. The information on it is 
then fed to a computer, which holds it in a 
memory bank for three months while ABI 
wails for some hopeful buyer to send in a 
matching form with $5. 

When the right buyer appears, ABI sends 
him copies of the right boatowncr's listing- 
search form or forms and the rest is up to 
the parties involved. The prospective buy- 
er's $5 entitles him to information on three 
boats. If more than that meet his specifica- 
tions the would-be buyer can have the ex- 
tra listings for SOr each. 

ABI is not a yacht brokerage. It does 
not in any way underwrite its trades. It 
serves only as a matchmaker. The prospec- 
tive buyer must make his own deal and 
check his merchandise. 

In addition loihcouiright buying and sell- 
ing of boats, AHI's computer will match 
up people who wish to charter a boat with 
an owner who has one for hire. The fees 
for charter listing arc the same as those for 
selling; SIO for the owner, SS for the 
customer. 

ABI will even help trade old gear, but 
this program has been less successful. “It's 
harder to buy or sell second-hand satis for 
a Snipe, for example, than it is to buy or 
sell unentire boat.’'says Nadlcr. “Butwc'rc 
willing to try. We don't like our customers 
to feel too autumuted by all this. Often our 
customers, whether buying or selling, have 
specific requests scribbled on the back of 
the form, requests that need to be handled 
by a hqman being, so our practice is to go 
over all the forms personally. No machine 
will ever replace the human touch." 

Tor information, wr.tc directly to Amer- 
ican Boating Index, 2 C harlton Street, New 
York. N.Y. 10014. 


— JfANMTTE Bruce 




Eatfem up, 


Champ. 


Feel like Gene 
Littler, Tommy Bolt, 
Bob Rosbur}’, and Dave 
Hill with your very first 
helping. You’ll go farther. 
You’ll hear the crisp click 
that tells you every spoonful 
is packed full 
of fresh, high cpiality. 

And here’s the sweet part. Every morsel 
is covered with Ramlon . Our special C: 

strength ingredient. For lasting power 
and durability. It won’t cut. Bruise. 

Or shatter. Thanks to the thin 
Ramlon cover. 




Here’s the newest, 
surest way to start 
your day off right. 
Dish up a new Ram 
3-D ball. It’s chock- 
full of robust energy. 
With 100% pure 
rubber windings. 


Try a box today. Be the first one on 
your block to feel better. With your 
first good shot. And your first bad one. 

Look for the bright new package. 
Wherever sporting goods are sold. 


Then eat en, iip.chan.p, 3.|) (^|| 

7 GOtf C0ftP.» 
MEUAOSE PARK. ILLINOIS 


The Rare Rattlebug. 



(Almost extinct at Avis.) 

This bug causes rattles in 
rent a cars. Which is 
almost unheard of at Avis. 

Because when you rent 
one of our cars, we 
give you a practically 
new Plymouth every time. 

We’re winning 
the battle of the bugs. 

Avis tries harder. 


«AV>$ RCNtAOWSVSUH.NIC .AMWlDWIKSERVICEO* 



when you buy o Firestone 
tire- no matter how much 
or how little you poy- 
you get a safe tire. 



Firestone tires are custom-built one by one 
By skilled craftsmen And they're personally 
inspected for an extra margin of safety 
If these tires don't pass all of the exacting 
Firestone inspections, they don't get out 
Every new Firestone design goes through 
rugged tests of safety and strength far 
exceeding any driving condition you'll ever 
encounter. We prove them in our test lab 
On our test track. And in rigorous day-to-day 
driving conditions All Firestone tires meet 
or exceed the new Federal Government 
testing requirements, {They have for some 
time.) Firestone— The Safe Tire At 60.000 
Firestone Safe Tire Centers And at no more 
cost tfian ordinary tires. 




A little birdie told me: 
that Jantzen message makes 
the nmtch every time. , 


Jantzen spoken here. 


Golfer Dave Marr s cardigan Is from 
our “Three under" collection. A 
comfortable blend of alpaca, 
mohair and wool. 21 colors. $20. 
Prices slightly higher in the West. 
The slacks; permanent press, about 
$12. Coordinated ' 

golf shirt in 16 col- 
ors. $6- 8oth half 
Dacronxpolyester, .jClIllArll 




SCORECARD 


IMAGE BUILDING 

The decision taken last week by the In- 
lemational Lawn Tennis Federation to 
rccogni?e and promote open tennis is 
revolutionary and commendable. Hut 
ridding tennis of shamatcurism is not 
going to immediately solve all of the 
sport's problems, 

One troop of barnstorming pro play- 
ers, backed by Texa.s money and fitted 
out in razzle-dazzle colors, has been a 
notable failure. Trouble is, the color 
has been superficially imposed. Whai 
American tennis desperately needs is a 
tennis hero, an Arnold Palmer or a 
John Unitas, to evoke a new enthusiasm. 
It needs the excitement of personal du- 
els and conflicts, the kind that flared 
for a moment in the Billie Jean King- 
Nancy RiclKy grudge match last week 
(p<i^e SJ). And sad to say. it probably 
needs better young athletes - the kind 
that take up football, baseball and golf 
because they offer more money. Open 
tennis is a step toward the revival of 
the sport, but just a step. 

SON OF WHOOSHMOBILE 

It happens that sport spectacles often 
fail to live up to their billing. But if 
ever a coming event shaped up as a high- 
winding dandy it is this year's Indi- 
anapolis 500. Already, passions are his- 
toric, oldtime racing families have been 
rent asunder and almost everyone in- 
volved has a case of mechanical jitters 
that is not going to get any better be- 
fore they line up those 33 supwrears on 
Memorial Day. 

Consider the subplots: 1} everyone 
knows that the inimitable Rufus Par- 
nelli Jones showed up in a turbine car 
last year, led most of the race and scared 
the carburetors off the piston-engine 
crowd: 2) then USAC. which sanctions 
the race, slapped restrictions on turbines. 
Jones's sponsor. Andy Granatelli. retal- 
iated by suing USAC, and 3) Andy's 
designer, Ken Wallis, split away and built 
some turbocars of his own that look a 
lot like last year's Car 40. Which brought 


everyone to last week, and guess who 
showed up at Indy? 

There was Colin Chapman w ith a new 
STP-Lotus Turbocar, one of five he has 
built in Hngland for Granatelli. who is 
not one to let a little old lawsuit stand 
in the way of racing. The new car is 
long and wedge-shaped, hung so low 
that only a bit of exhaust sticks up high- 
er than the wheels. It carries a rear- 
mounted Pratt & Whitney turbine of 
unrcvealcd but apparently adcgualc 
horsepower. Up stepped cx-world cham- 
pion and 500 winner Jimmy Clark, who 
drove a lap "right out of the box." as 
they say at Indy, at 169 mph and later 
look to flickering down the back straight- 
away at well over -200 mph. It will g«i 
faster, he allowed, when they get it ad- 
justed to the track. Then Chapman crat- 
ed it up, sent it back to England, and 
they disappeared, leaving the air full of 
tension. 

As if that were not tantalizing enough. 
Indy giants A. J. Foyt. Mario Andretti 
and Dan Gurney arc toying with brand 
new' turbo-charged Ford engines, blown 
up to around 900 horsepower and ap- 
parently capable of running every bit as 
fast as the turbines. 

All of which sets the stage for the 
whooshingest 500 ever; certainly the fast- 
est. and clearly the most innovative. 

STAMP OF APPROVAL? 

Despite their announced intentions to 
boycott this year's Summer Olympics, 
at least three African states— Daho- 
mey. Togo and Mauritania arc issuing 
stamps commemorating the Mexico City 
Games, this being one way to lick ex- 
penses. And Chad, Gabon. Mali. Algeria. 
Niger and Upper Volta arc continuing 
to market Winter Olympic issues. To 
date. 50 countries have printed Olympic 
stamps. Among the most noteworthy arc 
the Winter Games stamps produced by 
the desert Sheikdom of Sharajah (pop. 
5,000) on the Persian Gulf, They depict 
bobsledders and skiers in action. The 
gold medal for Grenoble, however, must 


go to the Himalayan country of Bhu- 
tan. It found itself w ith many copies of 
an old abominable snowman stamp, so 
it printed the Olympic symbol across 
his stomach, and the abominable snow- 
man skis again. 

CHILLING FACT 

The Stanley Cup playoffs begin this 
Thursday. If all scries were to go the dis- 
tance. the playoffs would nut end until 
May 12. 

CHICKEN HUNTING 

Although it is definitely out of season, 
prairie chickens arc being hunted at El- 
lington Air Force Base near Houston. 



For the past two months the birds have 
been doing their ritual mating dances 
on the airfield runways, puffing out their 
brilliant orange necks, stomping their 
feel and making deep-voiced sounds— 
“boom-boom-boom." They have also 
been menacing the jet aircraft. The dan- 
ger from the Air Force viewpoint is that 
the birds might get sucked into the jet 
engines and foul them up. Alarmed, the 
air base called for help from the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife .Service, which sug- 
gested that helicopters be used to first 
flush the prairie chickens and then chase 
them. The Air Force has found the aver- 
age prairie chicken can survive pursuit 
by the average helicopter for eight min- 
utes. Then the bird flops in exhaustion 
and the helicopter crew' drops a net over 
it. So far. 70 of the estimated 80 prairie 
chickens on or near the ba-sc have been 

fontinsied 
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THE 

“When we get to Acapulco' 
SHOES 



Summer pleasure can mean another country or an eve- 
ning on the patio. Either way, take to the fun with color 
and comfort in these Florsheim specialists. Buoyant, light, 
soft. Their colorful brushed calf inspires relaxation like 
nothing you have now. A change of pace is like a change of 
scene, so feel great in something new — from Florsheim ! 

Most reguinr styles »199S to *2795 / Voit Imperi/tl styles »37^^ 

FLORSHEIM 

NEW SHOES FROM A TRUSTED NAME 

Shown: The Escapade in sand brushed calf, 86003; chestnut. 85006: 
mint 88003: gold. 87003: blue. 89003: white Olympic calf. 40009. 

THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ' CHICAGO 60fi06 • makcps OF FINE iHOC9 FOP hCn ano women 


SCORECARD continviS 

captured. They are being released in Re- 
fugio County where they will probably 
he too wary to risk a mating dance for 
a long time to come. 

AIMING HIGH 

Nobody has more experience assessing 
the limits of human endeavor than Nor- 
ris and Ross MeWhirter, the English 
twins who write the Guinness Book of 
World Records. The latest edition, for 
example, discloses that the longest ren- 
dering of a piece of music occurred in 
1909 on a railway-station platform in 
Brandenburg, Germany. A military band 
played God Save the King, nonstop 1 6 
or 17 times while King Edward VII was 
struggling inside a train to get into his 
German field marshal uniform. 

Thus it was slightly more than idle 
guessing the other day when the twins, 
on a visit to New York, predicted that 
drugs— primarily anabolic steroids, 
which are used to increase weight and 
build strength — would lead to startling 
changes in sports records by the year 
2000. Anyorve who does not belkve that 
sport - particularly trackand field, weight 
lifting and horse racing — is increasingly 
affected by drug use is “extremely 
naive," says Norris. “The Russians start- 
ed it all in 19S9. Drug usage in the U.S. 
came in about 1963, and has increased 
rapidly everywhere since." 

In 1896, the MeWhirters point out, a 
Canadian lifted 4,133 pounds, and, in 
1934, this world record was still intact. 
But in the next 34 years the record has 
gone to 6,270 pounds, and the MeWhir- 
ters estimate it will be up to 7,000 by 
the rum of the century. “Many weight 
lifters and track-and-held performers arc 
admittedly using drugs to gain weight 
and increase their powers," says Ross. 
“The mile record will drop to 3:46 with 
the use of steroids. The shotput mark, 
which was only 55 feet I ‘/i inches in 1934 
and is currently 71 feet inches, will 
be 75‘/4 feet by 2000. The discus will go 
to 230 feet compared to today’s 213 feet 
1 1 Vi inches and the hammer throw will 
increase from 241 feet 11 Vi inches to 
265.” They expect the pole vault, now 
17 feet 8 inches, to go to 19 feet 3 inches, 
“the height of the world’s tallest an- 
imal, the.giraffe” 

On the other hand, the MeWhirters 
predict the broad jump (27 feet 4% 
inches)and high jump (7 feet 5^ inches) 
marks will increase only an inch or so. 

In horse racing, they look for “sen- 
continued 
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THE NEW JACK NICKLAUS BOOK 

HELPS YOU LOOK GOOD.. .EVEN IN THE ROUGH 


Ever sec Jack Nicklaus on TV? fun. Yi>u’Il probably confound your regular 

Winner of every major golf title over partners. But you may get into trouble a bit 
tlw past few years and last year's biggest money more, 
winner— he plays an aggressive risk-taking 
game. Sometimes gels into 


trouble - - . but almost always 
gets out fast. And never loses 
his cool. 

And now Nicklaus 
has distilled this secret of 
cool, game-winning golf, 

Take aTip From Me. 
just published, shows you 
more than 50 new ways to cut 
your gsdf score. And it'sg«ar- 

amecd to work. 

Nicklaus docs not suggest you play a 
tight, timid game just to avoid trouble. In- 
stead he .shows you how to take sensible risks, 
how to seize advantages ihai cut strokes . . . 
even at the ri.sk of getting uiio trouble, 

Fur example, w hen you learn Nicklaus' 
technique for handling dssg leg holes, you'll 
outscore your opponent while he’s looking 
worried and playing it safe. 

And you can carry Nicklaus' bold ajj- 
proach into the rest of your game . . , swinging 
with more power . . . using your head to stop 
"hitting fat". . . and forgetting completely 
about that tricky "pause at the top of the 
backswing." 

Playing this way. you'll have more 



Hut that’s where Nicklaus' btsok can be 
most helpful. In chapter after 
chapter, big Jack shows you 
how to Slay calm and turn a 
tough break into a shortcut 
to the putting green. 

He demonstrates two 
pointers that will lift your 
ball right out of any hazard 
-no matter how tough . , . 
how to use powers of conccn- 
lratk>n to blast through gra.ss. 
explode out of sand. 

Nicklaus shows how to get out of a 
gully or ditch while reducing chances of a 
hsKik or slice . , , how to adapt shots for treach- 
erous lies - - . an unasually cITcctive way to get 
a ball out of sand w hen a sand wedge won’t do 
the job as well, 

'I'ou learn how to read telltale divot 
marks to find the cause of a bad shot . . . and 
how to use your eyes instead of your swing 
in putting, 

You're shown how to choke down to 
avoid choking up in a sand trap. Why top pros 
take such pains over teeing up. 3 technical 
adjuslmenl.s that cut out hooks, sharpen your 
short game, and pinpoint your putting. 

Writing this txx'k— just as its best-sell- 


ing predecessor, My 55 W'oyj fo J.OKrr Your 
Golf i’eore-was a work of love by Jack 
Nicklaus. First appearing as a group of ex- 
clusive articles in Sports Illustrated, both 
books reveal Nicklaus'strongesi feelings about 
the game . . . and his most prized game-win- 
ning tcchttiqucs. 

He uses simple non-technical language. 
And to make each pointer absolutely clear he 
worked with a brilliant artist. Francis Golden, 
who-says Nicklaus-’’knows the mechanics 
of golf almost as well as I do, Between us. we 
came up with what 1 feel is a new kind of 
golf insiruelion." 

Every pointer comes from actual play. 
Each is treated separately and is fully illus- 
trated with a big. colorful diagrammatic draw- 
ing. You can pick the book up at any page and 
learn something that will lower your sccirc. 

TRY NICKLAUS' NEW BOOK ON 
THIS GUARANTEE 

The publisher s»f Take u Tip From Me is so 
convinced this book will enable you to have 
more fun andcut your score, it makes this offer: 
Try the book for 4 weekends, a month. If your 
score doesn't drop according to the chart in 
the coupon-return the book and owe n<«hing. 
Olhcrwi,sc. keep it for only $4,95 plus small 
shipping charge. To take advantage of this 
opportunity, simply mail coupon below. (Or 
buy a copy at your bookstore or pro shop.) 



Suie ~hp 

Q Check here if you enclose payment in full. Then we pay all postage. 
Same return privilege. Please include sales tax. 

SIMON A SCHUSTER, INC.Dcp:. 71, 630 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.C 10020 


Please send me a copy ofTake a Tip From Mefot 
month- If It doesn’t cut my score os shown at right. 
I'll return it and pay nothing. Otherwise, i'll keep it and 
end you $4.95 plus shipping. 

Send me My 55 tVays to Lower Your Coif Score. 
by Jack Nicklaus. $4.50. Same guarantee 


GUARANTEE 
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What’s wrong? 
You used to make 
calls till way past 5. 

You know whaf s wrong, The spark has gone put of 
the job. A sure sign you need a change — and now's the 
right time. Good sales and marketing men have 
never been in greater demand. 
The challenges are there. And we know where 
they are. We're called Sales Consultants, the recognized 
leader in finding good sales and marketing positions. 

We're the only national source in the business with 
nearly 30 offices in key markets from coast-to-coast. 
And we're the only sales personnel company 
with account executives who specialize 
in specific industries. 
So dial your "Information” operator right now and 
ask for the number of the nearest Sales Consultants office. 

We want your last call of the day to be your best. 


SALE< 

Placing salesmen is our '-^only business' 


Uttices Akton. Baltimere. BuHilo. CliictKO. Cincinntii Cleveland ‘Downiomn Cleveland 'Wnlualc Colu<nbut Oallaa. Okflon 
Denver. OeIXHi. Grand Rapids. Indianaoolia Kansas Cilr ' Mo Los Angeles Memphis Minneapolis Newaih New Vork Cily 
(Manhallan. Paramvs N I Philadelphia. Pittsburgh St Louis San Francisco Washington 0 C and Caiacus .Venezuela 


sational" changes, even though the rec- 
ord for the mile has dropped only 2.9 
seconds since 1890 (Buckpasscr holds 
the current record, l:32Ji). "Drugs will 
do it,” Norris says. “Why, right now 
they are feeding horses Dianabol. which 
often results in faster performances. You 
can buy it at the neighborhood chemist 
and it is undetectable in tests," Diana- 
bol is available in the U.S. only through 
a physician's prescription, but, generally 
speaking, it can be bought around the 
world by those who want it. 

There appears no end to man's desire 
to achieve — by whatever means or meth- 
od and thus, it would seem, no unsur- 
passable limit. 

NARCISSUS 

A top high school basketball player in 
Ohio is not only being wooed heavily by 
major colleges, but obviously is prepared 
to sell himself. Me has been entertaining 
coaches at his home by showing movies 
of himself in action so he can point out his 
best moves. What, no popcorn? 

BONUS ARMY 

In recent weeks disappointed college 
football players and their agents have 
been denouncing pro football teams for 
putting the squeeze on bonuses and sal- 
aries. "Last year prices were in an area 
that was fair and justified." says Agent 
Jim Morse. "But this year they are down 
90 to 95^'^ from 1966. Last year's top 
50 players received, on the average, be- 
tween S50,000 and SIOO.OOO. Kids in that 
category now are being offered 52,500.” 
Agents are also suggesting that the pro 
clubs arc price-fixing, pointing out that 
players drafted in the same round arc 
nearly all being offered the same terms. 

Claude Humphrey of Tennessee A&l, 
a tirst-round Atlanta choice, has signed 
a contract without a no-cut clause. Pri- 
or to the merger of the AKL and NFL, 
it is contended, some 1 5th-round choices 
were receiving no-cut contracts. Few are 
given out now. 

Alabama Quarterback Kenny Stabler, 
drafted in the second round by Oak- 
land. did get a no-cut clause, but his 
bonus (about 520,000) and his salary 
(about 525,000) contrast sharply with 
the 5400,000 contract of Ji>e Namath. 
whose passing records Stabler shattered 
at Alabama. Because of the low offers, 
several of the brightest college football 
players are abandoning thoughts of pro 
football and leaning to other careers. 
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More factors than the merger are in- 
fluencing the price structure. Some teams 
arc heavily loaded with no-cut players 
signed in the earlier heyday (San Diego 
reportedly has 26). Others are deter- 
mined to correct the absurd system that 
had bonus rookies earning far more than 
established players. 

Most club officials admit rookie bo- 
nuses and salaries are down, hut only 
Cleveland's Art Model! will reveal by 
how much. “1 can't speak for other 
clubs." Modcllsays, "but our otters arc 
olT 20 to 25''.' from last year, That's 
about the same decrease as the year be- 
fore. We've got to get back to some 
level of normalcy." 

The issue is, of course, what is nor- 
malcy? Both sides arc undoubtedly over- 
stating their cases. But ntanagement can 
hardly afford to take the self-satistied 
attitude of. for example. Vic Schwenk. 
the director of player personnel for the 
New Orleans SainLs, who declares, 
"We're not concerned that most of our 
top choices haven't signed. Sooner or lat- 
er. the boys will have to come to us.” This 
sign-hcrc-boy or go-to-hcll (or Canada) 
philosophy could lead to a long run of 
dissatisfied athletes; more important, it 
could cause a hard look by the gov- 
ernment at pro football's antitrust law 
position. 

The days of football teams exploiting 
young players are over. And the days 
of untried rookies exploiting pro teams 
arc over. too. Look for a few months 
of tough bargaining and angry words, 
followed by a lot of quiet signings at per- 
fectly fair figures as football, at last, 
finds its “level of normalcy." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Cora .Alcindor. after her son Lew gave 
her one of the nets almost bombed off 
the basket in UCLA's victory in the 
NCAA championship game; "It was 
such a great night. I think I’m going to 
have this net made into a turban." 

• Fled Taylor, on Ohio State's ftO-66 
loss in the NCA.A semifinal game to 
North Carolina: "They called us the Cin- 
derella team, and wc played like wc were 
going to turn into a pumpkin. " 

• Bobby Hull, after a puck careened off 
the bone m his foot that has been hurt- 
ing for weeks: "If 1 owned a duck, it 
would drown." 

• Joe DiMuggio, asked what he calls 

his fishing boat: "The Yankee Clipper. 
What else?” end 



BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER 

First name for 
the martini. 
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Get the most from 
c*ny shot, any club, any 
swing in your game — 
you'll never know how 
good you are until you 
play Maxfli. Sold only by 
golf professipnals. 




Have a blast. 

Brut now comes in on aerosol spray. 
Spray a little here. Spray a little there. 
Spray a little here. Spray a little there. 
Spray a little here. Spray o little there. 




.ta 




Brui by Fobergo. After shove. 
Atler shower. After onylhtng 


Sports Illustrated 

APRIL 8, 1988 


A GUESS-AGAIN DERBY 


Every week the cast of leading characters for Churchill Downs changes. The results of last weekend's major preps in 
California and Florida added a few new candidates, while still others iurk in the wings by WHITNEY TOWER 


O n racing fronts 3,000 miles apart, 
the traditional runnings of the Santa 
Anita and Florida derbies last week were 
supposed to eliminate much of the fan- 
cy guesswork for the May 4 Kentucky 
Derby. Instead, from a reasonably clear 
focus, the view of Churchill Downs 
flipped wildly to a panorama of new 
names and new faces that should in- 
spire one of the eeriest Derby guessing 
games in many a year. 

First, at Florida’s Gulfslream Park, 
Peter Kissel's Iron Ruler, sent off as 
the 3-to-5 choice over six rivals, was 
soundly trounced by Calumet Farm’s 
Forward Pass. On the same afternoon, 
in California, William H. Perry’s un- 
defeated Dewan ran third as Charles En- 
glehard's Alley Fighter, also conditioned 
by Dewan’s trainer, Jim Maloney, came 
in lirst. He was two lengths ahead of 
Don B., with Dewan another length 
back. All three probably deserve a trip 
to Louisville, as do Forward Pass and 
Iron Ruler. Both races, on fast strips, 
were run in the poor time of 1:49 for 
the mile-and-an-eighth distance, which 
is one furlong less than they will be asked 
to go in Kentucky. 

The 31st Santa Anita Derby actually 
turned out to be a rather mediocre show 
put on by horses who should have done 
better. Everyone knew that Prince Pa- 
blo would take the lead from the gate — 
which he did. But nobody seemed cer- 
tain of who would elect to run with 
him for the first part of the race. That 
tactic, which would probably kill off any 
finishing thrust Prince Pablo might have, 
would also eliminate any winning chance 


for the other horse. As it turned out, 
long shot Skookum assumed the role, 
and it resulted in Prince Pablo fading 
at the far turn. He finished fifth, beaten 
a little over six lengths. Skookum was 
eighth. 

Meanwhile, Jockey Laffit Pincay Jr. 
had Alley Fighter in the fourth spot. 
He put his mount's nose in front for 
the first time midway around the far 
turn, as both Don B. and Dewan moved 
up to challenge, and the prospects for a 
tight three- or four-horse finish were still 
high. Don B., a tough son of PHeet Nas- 
rullah, and Dewan were expected to put 
the issue squarely to Alley Fighter. Nei- 
ther did, and the son of Florida’s lead- 
ing stallion, Rough’n Tumble, coasted 
home effortlessly. Behind Dewan the or- 
der was Proper Proof, Prince Pablo, 
American Tiger, Chris, Skookum, Glory 
Hallelujah and Poleax. 

Only Dewan may have had a legit- 
imate excuse. “The ground broke from 
under him leaving the gate," said Ma- 
loney. “He stumbled right there. Going 
by the stands the first time he was in a 
bad position and didn’t seem to have 
much chance to improve it. He’s never 
been that far back — eighth — and 1 think 
he lost whatever chance he had. On the 
other hand he is still green, and if he's 
O.K. during the next few days I believe 
he’ll go to Kentucky along with every- 
one else.” “Everyone else," of course, 
includes Alley Fighter, whom Englehard 
picked up in Florida for a paltry S9 1,000 
in January 1967 from Joe O’FarreU’s 
Ocala Stud Farm. Englehard, the New 
Jersey mining executive who races in ev- 


ery country where they put up a tote 
board, has spent more than $S million 
during the last half dozen years to build 
up his Thoroughbred holdings. His 
American trainer is MacKenzie Miller, 
who found out how the other half races 
when he took Assagai to Paris in the sum- 
mer of 1966. Mack Miller usually ships 
all the Englehard stock to winter in Ai- 
ken. S.C., but last fall he casually asked 
his good friends and golfing companions. 
Bill Perry and Jim Maloney, if they 
would take two of his colts to Santa 
Anita with the regular Perry string. Sure, 
said Perry, assuming that Miller was 
about to send him a couple of aspiring 
older grass horses. But one of them was 
a colt called Jig Time and the other was 
Alley Fighter. “My God," exclaimed 
Perry as he watched last week's Santa 
Anita Derby post parade, “if I thought 
Mack Miller was going to unload a cou- 
ple of Derby-age colts on my trainer — 
to run against my own horses — 1 hate 
to tell you what I would have told him." 

Maloney, Perry’s private trainer, is 
now the most embarrassed man ever to 
win a $100,000 race. Alley Fighter, he 
says, “picked up weight and condition 
during the last month or so, and he 
really didn’t need too much work. He 
thrives on easy training, so much so that 
1 handled him more like a filly than a 
colt. Off his race today — and he's still 
improving — I’d have to give him a shot 
at the Kentucky Derby.” 

Whatever Alley Fighter does from now 
on will not be the concern of Perry or Ma- 
loney. “I saddled him for the last time 
today," said Maloney, who conitmud 


Turning Aom*. All«y Fighter has Don 8. to Me right, Dewan on the outside (top), with prospects of a dose race. But he was alone at the wire. 
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GUESS-ACAIN DERBY eonilnutd 


A COUNTRY BOY UPSTAGES THE ELEPHANTS 


has now won about S400.000 in purses 
for his “iwo'’ owners this year. "Alley 
Fighter leaves in the morning to join 
Mack .Miller at Keencland.” Bill Peny. 
who picked up 515,000 for Dewan's 
third-place finish, didn't offer much oi 
a smile as he watched the colt go down 
to his first defeat. Finally he struggled 
to his feet, managed a sporting grin and 
said, "You do a couple of good friends 
a favor — friends like Charlie Fnglehard 
and Mack Miller— and then sec what 
happens to you! it doesn't seem right, 
does it?" 

If both of Saturday's derbies produced 
surprises, the five horses that showed 
best in them are not the only ones to be 
considered seriously as potential winners 
at Churchill Downs. Some others will 
be heard from shortly, while a few that 
were once thought of as prime candidates 
arc now doubtful starters or out of it. 
Wise Exchange, a shin-sore veteran of26 
races, will run in anything that Trainer 
Hirsch Jacobs can patch him up for, but 
all the baling wire available may not 
hold the colt together foranothcr month. 
Vitriolic, Ogden Phipps's 2-year-old 
champion of last season, is going to Ken- 
tucky after all, but for a knee operation 
instead of an outing at Churchill Downs. 
Cut and knocked about in Hialeah's 
Everglades, Vitriolic, whose sparkling 
1967 record of six victories in 13 races 
made him the early Derby winter-book 
favorite, may be out of action for the 
entire year. 

Maryland-based Clever Foot has been 
doing nothing but winning lately, but 
he has yet to go beyond seven furlongs. 
Warner Jones’s Princcquillo colt. Go 
Marching, handled by Horatio Luro, has 
shown that he prefers running over grass 
rather than dirt. Jones, a member ot 
the Churchill Downs board of directors, 
would love to win the big one before 
the home folks, but Luro will probably 
persuade him that Go Marching, who 
cost $210,000. is not a Derby colt. "If 
he is,” joked Jones's longtime friend. Bull 
Hancock, "then I have a Triple Crown 
winner of my own. My Round Table 
colt. Link, broke his maiden by four 
lengths at Gulfstrcam last week. If he 
looks 'hat good next time out. at Keene- 
land on April 9. we'd have to start tak- 
ing his Derby chances seriously.” 

Also on hand at Keeneland's usually 


One of the oddly garish trademarks of Flori- 
da Derby day at Gulfstrcam Park, the taste- 
ful, flower-bedecked track outside Miami, 
is the plethora of ooohs, aaahs and yuks 
that the management crams into the hour 
or so before the racing starts. Such as a fash- 
ion show (oooh). And water skiers rooster- 
tailing over the track's infield lake (aaah). 
And an idiotic race involving some odd spe- 
cies camels or ostriches or buffaloes or. 
as it w as this year, small ( 1 ,000- pounds plus) 
elephants (yuk). Such attractions would 
hardly seem necessary to kick off a 51 00.000- 
added stakes race, yet this year it seemed 
iust possible (hat an elephant run might be 
as meaningful as the feature race itself, for 
Gulfstrcam was stricken with that special 
1968 malaise of 3-ycar-olds; mediocrity. 
"This,” said morose Ed McKinsey. Gulf- 
stream's racing secretary, "is the weakest 
field I can remember here.” 

Early last week it was also one of the 
smallest, with five horses: October Mouse 
Farm’s Iron Ruler, who has finished out 
of the money only once in 15 .starts; Cal- 
umet Farm's occasionally wobbly Forward 
Pass, winner of both the Hibiscus and 
the Everglades at Hialeah; Michael G. 
Phipps' Master Bold, an early speedster 
with little stamina; Mac-Conn Farm's Mara 
Lark, who finished lOih in a held of 13 
in Gulfsiream's Fountain of Youth two 
weeks ago; and Aisco Stable's Perfect Tan. 
Through some assiduous coaxing by phone, 
Gulfstream executives did lure two more 
horses into the gate at midweek Domi- 
nic Guilino's aptly named colt. Limited 
Class, and Coventry Rock Stable's Trou- 
ble Brewing, who was so anonymous that 
people in the secretary's office kept call- 
ing him "Tough Brewing" or "Tough Go- 
ing.” Each paid 55.000 in supplementary 
fees "the only time in history the sup- 


delightful spring meeting will be Cap- 
tain Harry F. Guggenheim’s Captain's 
Gig, who upset Vitriolic in last fall’s Fu- 
turity. He was rested for much of the 
winter in South Carolina and at least 
will come up to the classics fresh. This 
has not always proved to be an advan- 
tage, but it is also the route chosen for 
C. V. Whitney's Garden Stale winner 
Bugged. Whitney may have two runners 
in Kentucky, At Santa Anita his Sword 
Dancer colt. Gleaming Sword, skipped 
the local derby, but he won on t.ie same 


plcmcntary was worth more than the horse.” 
cracked one observer. 

So there were seven horses by body count, 
but no one who counted class could see 
more than two — Iron Ruler and Forward 
Pass. With a fast starter like Master Bold 
in the field, the strategy for Forward Pass's 
iockey, Don Brumfield, was to lay buck in 
second or third for a while. He was proper- 
ly in third soon after the start, but the pace 
was surprisingly slow and Brumfield took 
the lead. Meanwhile, Angel Cordero Jr. 
aboard favored Iron Ruler held steadily 
and confidently just off Forward Pa.ss's pace. 
Swinging into the far turn. Forward Pass 
had just over a length on Iron Ruler. But 
as they rounded into the stretch. Cordero 
made his move. It seemed perfectly timed. 
Iron Ruler went in front by a neck and 
seemed fresh enough to open up the ump- 
teen-length lead everyone expected. 

Suddenly Brumfield switched to left-hand 
whipping, hit Forward Pass four or five limes 

and it was as if he had pumped raw en- 
ergy into the horse. Instead of faltering, he 
drove with enormous power down the stretch 
and won by 2^/^ lengths. It was a two-horse 
race, all right. I hc rest of the field limped 
in deep in the dust. 

Although the triumph doesn't mean that 
Forward Pass is cured of his on-again-off- 
again habits, his jockey has another view. 
Said Brumfield, who rode Kauai King to 
victory in the 1966 Kentucky Derby, "He's 
not the temperamental guy everyone thinks. 
He's like a big ol' country boy who just 
wants to run.” 

Whatever that ol' country boy does from 
now on in, he should at least be remembered 
-and maybe honored for having upstaged 
the Florida Derby elephants when everyone 
said it couldn't be done. 

— William Johnson 


card and may have earned a trip to Louis- 
ville. Bugged may head for the bour- 
lx>n country after being tested in next 
week's one-mile Gotham at Aqueduct 
and in the Wood Memorial. Still not to 
be counted out entirely are T. V. Com- 
mercial, also bound for Keeneland after 
a disappointing California season, and 
Kentucky Sherry, winner of the Lou- 
isiana Derby at the Fair Grounds in 
New Orleans. In or out of this group 
may lurk the Derby champion. It is that 
kind of a racing year. end 


Ca/umet's hops for its first Kentucky Derby winner since Tim Tam Forward Pass stands with Don Brumfietd In Gutfstream's winner's circle 
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The Hoosiers threatened often enough in the past, but not until last week did they take an NCAA 
swimming title. The key to victory was a superb backstroker named Charlie Hickcox by TOM C. BRODY 


There were three things you used to 
' be able to count on at the NCAA 
swimming and diN'ing championships. 
Records would fall^all over the place. 
Indiana would come on with a team 
that was unbeatable. And Indiana would 
lose — to Stanford, to Yale, to Southern 
California, to Vassar, if it came to that. 
One way or another, the Hoosiers would 
find a way to blow it. 

Well, you can still count on records 
falling, and Indiana came to the NCAA 
meet last week in Dartmouth's pool at 
Hanover, N.H. with another one of those 
powerhouses. But forget the rest of it. 
Not only did Indiana win the champi- 
onship— its first NCAA swim title — it 
won it more thoroughly than anyone 
ever has, scoring a record 346 points. 


or 93 points more than Yale's strong 
team earned in finishing second. As for 
those West Coast teams, favored USC 
and defending champion Stanford, a 
strange thing happened. The West sank 
slowly in the East. 

The difference between this Indiana 
squad and those of the past was really 
not very great. The swimmers might have 
been a shade faster; the Hoosier divers 
were as strong as they always arc. But 
add to that the name of Charles Hick- 
cox. There you have the difference. 

Hickcox. a tall, lean, intense fellow 
with deep-set eyes, set an American rec- 
ord while qualifying for the 200-yard 
individual medley finals on Thursday and 
then broke it again as he won the final 
that night, Friday night he won the 100- 


yard backstroke and tied the record he 
had set that afternoon. Saturday he en- 
tered the 200-yard backstroke and ''on 
that by nearly two seconds. After each 
win he bobbed up out of the pool, fist 
clenched, jaw set and fire in his eyes. 
He not only won his races, he aroused 
the entire Indiana team. Swimmers 
who thought they were only good 
found they were much better than 
good and suddenly great hunks of 
time were falling off old standards 
and unknown Hoosiers were winning 
or finishing right up there with the 
most glamorous names in swirndom. 

Bryan Bateman is a case in point. Con- 
sidered the sprinter least likely to make 
life uneasy for UCLA’s phenomenal Zac 
Zorn, Bateman managed to cut nearly 
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Record-O'etking sprinter Zjc Zorn (cfnifr) 
gels jump m ejc/i race min explosive start. 


lull’ a second olT his best time in a 50- 
said tVccstsIc trial, uhiclt hurcK earned 
him a clianee to swim oil' against Sian* 
ford’s Morgan Manning for a place in 
the linals. Bateman trounced Manning, 
got into llie linals and, with a super- 
lative cOort. had /orn grabbing fran- 
iicallv at the louchplate to keep the Ihm- 
sier out of lirst place. 

Then the divers caught the Hickcov 
lire. Indiana alwavs has tine divers, niost- 
1> because Hobie Billingsiev is far and 
□way the best collegiate coach in the 
country. But where most people were 
conceding Indiana (>0 points in the onc- 
and three-meter events, Billingsley's 
acrobats picked up more than 90 (the 
lirst 1 2 places in each sw imming and div- 
ing event earned points). And so In- 
diana's head coacli. I^oc Counsilman, 
linally went home w ith the championship 
aftet U years o( near misses, itvcluding, 
a couple of times when Indiana was on 
probation and ineligible to compcie. 

Not that Indiana had a monopoly on 
heroics In fact, there were so many great 
deeds performed in the Dartmouth pool 
by sw immers from all over the place that 
a sound w ith a futuristic note was struck. 
V'ou ei>uld not really hear it. of course - 
that ghostly clanging of gold and silver 
and bron/c medals. \^'hy. they probably 
haven't even been forged yet. But after 
three days it was obvious that in Mexico 
this fall a lot of that outgoing U.S. gold 
will come flowing back - around the 
necks of .American swimmers. 

How those records did tumble. Con- 
sider, for instance, the Stanford SOO-yard 
freestyle relay team. Stanford bettered 
the record it had set last year and still fin- 
ished I'lehind Southern California 
which timshed behind Yale. It was that 
kind of meet. Swimming records are 
complex for example. NCA.A races do 
not conform to the precise distances in 
meters or yards that are acceptable for 
world-record recognition but all si*rls 
of them were broken. 

L'CLA's team came to Dartmouth 
with the best tans, a few middling swim- 
mers and two that were not middling at 
all /ac Zorn, who swims the shortest 
races faster than anyone in the world 
ever has. and Mike Burton, w'ho .swims 
the longest races faster. Zorn has the 

eonilrtued 



INDIANA WINS conllnueii 


height — 6' 3' — which is the way the good 
swimmers are built these days. "There 
is no doubt that Zac has natural speed." 
says UCLA Coach Bob Horn, ‘‘and he 
works hard for more.” Like 7,000 yards 
every day. When Zorn gets up on the 
blocks before a race he is n-aiiy. He is 
also likely to gel sick on the sp<it if the 
starter dallies before sending (he field 
on its way. But once Zorn hears the 
gun, he is gone. No one is sure exactly 
what happens. There is a blur, a splash, 
and suddenly there’s this white wake 
boiling along the lane that just keeps 
going and going and going for SO or 
100 yards. Then Zorn climbs out of the 
pool and collapses. At Dartmouth he 
did a 50 that would have made any swim- 
mer- any other swimmer -blushing 
proud, but Zorn was disappointed. He 
had only tied the record he shares with 
Steve Clark, and tying records is not 
what Zorn has in mind. That became evi- 
dent w hen he bolted off on the opening 
leg of the 400-yard freestyle relay and 
completed the fastest unrecorded 100 
ever— 45.4. Bob Horn had told the judges 
that Zorn was going for the record and 
please won’t you have the required three 
judges timing him? Oh, sure. But there 
were only two judges, and there went 
the record. "Boy, was 1 mad," said Zom. 


He was so mad, in fact, that he tor- 
pedoed through the 100-yard freestyle 
qualifying heat as if that missing judge 
was wailing for him at the finish line 
with his head in the water. Zorn got to 
the finish in 45.3, which was better than 
the night before, and this lime it stuck. 

The long man in UCLA’s two-man 
aquatic extravagan/a is Mike Burton, 
who is only 5' 9'. which is about a half 
foot less than w hat it’s supposed to take 
to win races this season. And Burton 
should not be swimming at all. At 13 
he was perched on the handlebars of a 
friend’s bike when they made direct con- 
tact with an oncoming truck. Thus ends 
the athletic career of Michael Burton, 
said the doctors, who were very happy 
that the little fellow was still alive. 

A year later Burton entered a swim- 
ming program in home-town Arden 
Hills. Calif., and the doctors were de- 
lighted. "It’s great for getting a crii>- 
plcd leg to working again," they told 
him. Serious competition swimming 
wasn’t even considered. Yet, a few years 
later, as a sophomore at UCLA, Bur- 
ton broke the 1,650-yard record in the 
National Indoor AAU meet with 
16:27.3. Later he broke that record again, 
and smashed it beyond belief, taking 19 
seconds off it. At Dartmouth, Burton 


expected a fairly casual time in his spe- 
cialty, .something around 16:15. Strictly 
fun. .Most swimmers look at 1,650 yards 
— 66 monotonous lengths of the 25-yard 
pool — with the same enthusiasm they 
would a letter from the U.S. Governmenl 
that starts “Cireetings.’’ But Burton en- 
joys it. 

So off he went, light of heart, briskly, 
but with nothing more in mind than 
first place and a sound base for the forth- 
coming AAU meet, where he did want 
to go all out for a record. Then it hap- 
pened. "1 just tried to keep my arms 
turning," he said afterwards. Unaccount- 
ably. he kept turning them so fast that 
he was completing each 50-yard lap un- 
der 30 seconds, a record pace. Another 
thing Burton had not taken into account 
was the noise an excited sw immingcrowd 
generates when it senses something ex- 
traordinary happening. The noise started 
slowly but kept growing in intensity un- 
til, at about lap 40, all hell started to 
break loose. "Every time I pushed off 
the wall," Burton said, "it got louder. 
It sent cold shivers down my spine. 1 
just responded.” 

Responded is not the word for it. With 
50 yards left, after 1,600 yards with not 
one lap done in anything more than 30 
seconds, Burton sprinted. He did those 




Iasi 51) >ards in 21 seconds and linished 
with the first 1,650 swum in less than 
16 minutes (15:59.4, lo he e\ael>. On 
the way Burlon had broken the l.(X)0- 
>ard record by eight seconds (9:39.1). 
And then he swam a victory lap. 

Records are treasured by the crowd, 
of course, but lots of other things were 
going on at Dartmouth that had the 
fans up off their scats, b ale's Don Schol- 
laiuler. the old graybeard of swimming, 
wc'i. ins first NC'AA championship; ill- 
ness and the NC AA's 1.6 rule had pre- 
vented the man generally conceded to 
Ix’ llie best sw immer of all time from win- 
ning one before. But he came home first 
this time in ”his baby," the 200-yard free- 
styiv. He also swam a magnificent an- 
chor lOl) to give Yale the 4()0-yard free- 
style relay. 

.\nd there were two boys from the L'ni- 
versity of Texas at Arlington- Doug 
Russell, who kept bouncing olT walls head 
first, and Dick Nesbit who went alone 
against the giants and swam ofT with 56 
points. 

But the man who kept everybody in 
a continuous state of agitation was Char- 
lie Hickcox. whose course toward world- 
class swimmer status seemed inevitable 
from the day when, as a 13-year-old, he 
approached the coach of a swimming 


club in Phoenix with his sistei Mary Sue. 
••rii take the girl," said the eoaeli. "but 
tliat boy is too skinny. Clel lost, kid." 

So the skinny kid naturally got lost 
in the (irsl pool he could find, to emerge 
some years later with a fhx:k of age- 
group victories and not a few invitations 
lo visit good college swimming coaches 
on campus. Still. Indiana's Doc C'oun- 
silman had no idea when he first saw 
Hickcox that this was the man who was 
going to win him his first NC.A.A cham- 
pionship. "He was good," says Coun- 
silman, "but he was so raw. His turns 
were agonizing. 1 thought he’d kill him- 
self going into the wall. But he worked. 
I'll tell you. After about two months. I 
guess he started believing in me." 

Last year Hickcox established himself 
as a tine all-round swimmer and a 
particularly strong backstroker. He 
showed line promise in the individual 
medley, c.xcept for the breasisiroke leg, 
where what might have been a great 
race inevitably would turn into a hor- 
ror show in slow motion. Last January, 
Counsilman handed Hickcox a most un- 
usual contraption a pair of them, in fact 

-each consisting of two pieces of wood 
stuck logether at an angle and with a 
shoe nailed on top. 1 1 ickcox had to walk 
around in them. "Those things looked 


like a crocodile with its mouth open" 
Charlie says. "I didn't like the looks of 
them at all. hut if Dive tells you it’s 
good for you. you can bet it's good for 
you." What the things were supposed 
to do was stretch the Achilles tendon. 
It is Counsilman’s theory rttai it is the 
tight tendon that keeps a swimmer from 
getting the proper leg kick m the hrcasi- 
stroke. 

Hickcox look nightly walks with his 
crivcodiles up and down the halls a pro- 
cedure that provoked either hilarious 
comment from his fraternity brothers 
or deeply suspicious looks. "I've aot 
this tight Achilles tendon, you see." 
Hickcox would tell anyone who would 
listen. 

That there is something to be said 
for the device is perfectly obvious, but 
the ultimate results even surprised Coun- 
silman. "When Charlie linished that 
swim," said Dix after Hickcox’ record- 
breaking individual medley last week. 
"I looked down at my watch, blinked 
and nearly fell in the pool.” 

He might as well have, because that 
is exactly wlierc he ended up anyway. 
Throwing the coach in the pool is tra- 
ditional practice for NCAA champions. 
"That's one bath the coach will never 
forget," said Charlie Hickcox, snd 


Charlton and Burton, ar« udo by side m SOO-yard freestyle. 




Delighted Hoosiers give Coach Doe Counsilman traditional victory dunking. 




THE COAST’S CRAZY DREAMERS 


/45 Stanley Cup hockey begins. Los Angeles' brash new Kings, led by money Goalie Terry Sawchuk. have this 
silly idea that they might win the cup itself. For that matter, so do Boston's angry Bruins by PETE AXTHELM 


T errs Sawchuk. the mercurial goal- 
tender who has been known to shun 
reporters and friends even after his most 
triumphant games, talked freely and 
cheerfully with everyone who came near 
his locker in the Los Angeles Kings’ 
dressing room. Coach Red Kelly ven- 
tured as close to profanity as he ever 
does, shouting, ’‘You guys played a hang 
of a game." Owner Jack Kent Cooke 
rushed around the room congratulating 
his players and insisting, "I never doubt- 
ed that my boys could do it.” 

What the Kings {see cover) had done 
was trounce the Philadelphia Flyers 4-2 
to move into a tie for the lead in the 
West Division of the National Hockey 
League. Within a few days they were to 
drop back into second as the Flyers, al- 
though dispossessed from their home 
arena for their final seven home games, 
held on to win the division title. But for 
one giddy evening, a week before the 
end of the regular season, Cooke and 
the Kings acted as if they had already 
become NHL champions. The only thing 
missing from the scene was the large sil- 
ver Stanley Cup, filled with champagne • 
and Cooke was brash enough to sug- 
gest that his team could win that ancient 
trophy, too. 

The idea that one of the new clubs 
might win the Stanley Cup in this ini- 
tial season of expansion should, of 
course, sound ridiculous. As play be- 
gins this week all four of the East Divi- 
sion contenders are obviously better 
teams than any of the expansion clubs. 
Not one West team managed to finish 
the regular schedule with a .500 record 
(the Flyers were .492). And anyone who 
has watched the King.s stumble helpless- 
ly against teams like Minnesota and St. 
Louis during the season would have to 
laugh at the suggestion that Los An- 
geles might upset a power tike Mon- 


treal in a seven-game series with the Stan- 
ley Cup at stake. 

Yet the Kings do have an outside 
chance to win the cup, and that possi- 
bility. however remote it may seem, is 
one of the most intriguing aspects of 
the playoffs. No one can claim that Los 
Angeles has a solid, consistent or even 
a very good team. But Stanley Cups are 
seldom won by solid, consistent play, 
and sometimes they are not won by su- 
perior teams. They are won on brilliant 
efforts in a few- key games especially 
brilliant efforts by goaltenders. Last year 
the Toronto Maple Leafs lost 10 straight 
games during mid.season and showed 
glaring weaknesses. Then they took the 
cup because they rose to the occasion 
and received sensational goaltendiiig 
from Sawchuk and Johnny Bower. The 
Kings have lost as many as eight straight 
in a very erratic season, and their weak- 
nesses arc even more striking than were 
those of the Leafs. But they. too. have 
shown an ability to rise to occasions 
and now they are the team with Terry 
Sawchuk. 

Tlie NHL's controversial playoff 
schedule enhances the possibility of an 
upset by an expansion club. Instead of 
setting up interdivisional playoffs, the 
league decided that East and West would 
have separate playoffs, with the two sur- 
vivors meeting in the final. The playoffs 
in the East promise to be highly com- 
petitive and extremely rough. Even if 
they lose, big. strong teams like the New 
York Rangers and Boston Bruins will 
surely leave many bruises on anyone who 
beats them. The Hast winners may be 
battered and exhausted going into the 
finals, and they will have difficulty avoid- 
ing at least a vague feeling that a scries 
with Philadelphia or Los Angeles is an 
anticlimax. The West challengers may 
be in somewhat better shape, and they 


will have no trouble at all getting up 
for the final. They will also have the ad- 
vantage of opening the series on home 
ice. Even with these factors going for 

them, the expansion winners will need 
a lot of luck to achieve an upset; but 

then, luck has been known to play a 
part in hockey games. 

If any expansion team can accomplish 
all this, it is probably Los Angeles. Kel- 
ly, the rookie coach, clearly learned a 
lot while playing for Punch Imlach, that 
master psychologist who goaded the Ma- 
ple Leafs to four cups in 10 years be- 
fore his aging team finally fell apart and 
missed the playoffs this season. Kelly 
has had his inconsistent players at their 
best against established opponents, and 
the Kings compiled a respectable 10-12- 
2 record against East teams; m contrast. 
Philadelphia was only 8-15-1 in inter- 
division play. 

In recent weeks the Kings had two 
games they felt they had to win. One 
was in New- York against the streaking 
Rangers, the other at home against the 
Flyers with the lead at stake. Los An- 
geles won them both. The Kings also 
managed to blow many games that they 
had figured to win. but the fact remains 
that they won the biggest ones- "The 
players arc getting over some of the feel- 
ings of inferiority they may have had,” 
Kelly says. "They’re forgetting that they 
were once a bunch of individuals who 
played against one another in the mi- 
nors and arc finally playing as a team. 
They're beginning to understand what 
winning means.” 

Ii would be hard for them to forget 
what a Stanley Cup can bring. Kelly 
has posted a huge sign on the dressing 
room wall in the Forum, explaining: 
• ‘Whal First Place and the Playoffs Mean 
to You." The sign lists the various league 
bonuses for winning; the total comes to 
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S9.750 a man. "‘That's an awful let of 
money." says Bill White. uh<i has be- 
come the team's best defenseman after 
five years in the minors at Springfield. 
"In the American League the most bo- 
nus money we could hi>pe for was some- 
thing like $1,700." 

"Some of us hasen’t made that much 
in a whole season before." adds Bob 
Wall. "It's a hell of an inccntise." 

"I he money is a big part of it," Kel- 
ly says. "But these guys have another 
kind of spirit going for them. Don't for- 
get. the fans are really getting behind 
them, and that's a big help.” Playing 
on a temporary home rink in Long Beach 
and in the Los Angeles Sports Arena, 
the K ings attracted little support through 
the first half of the season. But since 
Cooke’s Forum— by far the best of the 
new NHL arenas - opened three months 
ago. crowds have gotten larger and much 
louder. Paid attendance in the Forum 
has averaged almost 10, (KX) a game, 
bringing the Kings’ season average up 
to about 7.tXX)and averting serious trou- 
ble for the franchise. "The fans arc get- 
ting to know what they’re watching," 
says Forward Ted Irvine. "It’s even nice 
to hear them get on our backs when wc 
play badly . At least they’re showing that 
they care." 

Irvine, a 6' 2". 195-pound left wing 
with great promise, could be an impor- 
tant factor in the playolTs. His fortunes 
throughout his rookie year have closely 
paralleled those of his team. Me .started 
fast, suffered through a terrible midsca- 
son slump, then began scoring again in 
the final weeks. "My legs started to fee! 
weak after the first few months," he says. 
"Then 1 got depressed and everything 
seemed to go wrong. 1 guess that hap- 
pened to a lot of us, but we finally 
snapped out of it. I think there's a great 
feeling on this club now, because we all 
have to do our part. There arc no su- 
perstars except Lkey, and he diKsn’t 
act like one." 

No matter how heads, "I 'key" Ler- 
ranee Gordon Sawchuk. who may l>e the 
greatest goalie in NHI history- -is the 
key to Los .-Xngelcs' hopes. The Kings' 
olfeiise. led by Fddie Joyal and Hill Flctl. 
is the best in the West, but the delense 
has given up more goals than any other 
expansion team. Fveii if they play fairly 
well, the defensemen will make mistakes. 

conlinufd 
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Sawchuk will have to maktf up for most 
of them. 

Terr> has had a spotty season. Draft- 
ed from Toronto and signed to a huge 
eonlrai;t, he was expected to he the main- 
stay of his young team. But he ran into 
a series of injuries that often plague 38- 
\ear-old men trying to play a bo> s game 
and lost the tirst-stnng jOh to rookie 
Wayne Rutledge. Not a public-relations 
genius to begin with. Sawebuk also man- 
aged to alienate almost eseryone he met 
in his new home city. He snapped short 
answers at Journalists and coldly retused 
interview s at a time w hen the Kings need- 
ed all the publicity they could get. In 
Toronto his friends were attuned to his 
low-key sense of humor :ind his fiery 
moods; in Los Angeles people thought 
he was nastier than he w;is droll, and 
few' were heartbroken when Rutledge 
took over the goallending. 

But Kelly, who played with Sawchuk 
on championship clubs in Detroit and 
Toronto, knew what his gOalic was un- 
dergoing. Terry has no special fondness 
for hockey; he is in it for the money. 
But he is too proud to accept a bad season 
—or even a bad game— w ith resignation. 
Kelly understood this; he also knew’ that 
Sawchuk would do everything possible 
to be at his best, mentally and physical- 


ly, when the most money was on the 
line. Ukey played only 25 of the Kings' 
first 60 games, but through the final 
weeks he has played all but two of 14 
and has gotten sharper with each game. 
In the recent 4-3 sictory over New York 
a game that might have been the big- 
gest of the season for Los Angeles 
Sawchuk stopped 34 shots and Icit 
Ranger Coach Hmilc Francis, an ex-goa- 
lie himself, shaking his head. "He's still 
amazing,” Emile said after the game. 
"He may have been as good tonight as 
he was last spring." 

"Goaltcnding can be the whole story 
in the playoffs." says Punch Imlach. "I 
don't think L.A. can give Ukey enough 
help to go all the way. but I've seen a 
lot crazier things happen than that. ' 
Sawchuk himself laughed when some- 
one suggested that he was coming up to 
the playoffs the way he did a year ago, 
"I haven't even thought of that." he 
said. "The fact is. I'm finally in good 
shape. That's all there is to it. " 

To even approach the wild possibility 
of a Stanley Cup. the Kings must get 
past Minnesota in the first round. This 
will not be easy: the North Stars have 
troubled Los Angeles all year. The Kings 
were not pleased when St. Louis swept 
the season’s last two games from Minne- 



sota to take over third place. If they had 
held third, the North Stars would have 
been forced to meet Philadelphia in the 
first series. They won only three of 10 
games with the Flyers this season; against 
the Kings they were 6-2-2. 

Coach Wren Blair has done a fine job 
with the North Stars, holding the club 
together after the crushing death of Bill 
Masterton and a series of injuries- Blair 
did not succeed by coddling his men. 
"I drove the hell out of this teani." he 
says. His discipline helped make Cesarc 
Maniago into a good goalie and Wayne 
Connelly into the West's lop goapscorer. 
It also enabled Blair to rcclain' high- 
liver Parker MacDonald. 34. whose lack 
of attention to hockey had apparently 
finished his NHL career. But the Kings 
can beat the North Stars if thc> skaie 
tirelessly and shoot often. 

Philadelphia enters the playoffs after 
a remarkable late-season pcrfornvancc. 
VS'hen part of the roof blew off the Spec- 
trum on March 1, the team management 
lost seven expected sellouts that would 
have kept the franchise healthy, and the 
players lost the home-ice advantage that 
could have kept them in a comfortable 
lead. The Flyers transferred ••home” 
games to New York and Toronto, then 
settled on Quebec City, where their top 
farm team plays. The move to Quebec 
may have saved first place. Light of the 
18 Flyers had once played for the Que- 
bec Aces: a few, like rookie Andre La- 
croix, were local heroes, •‘Morale was 
pretty low," said one player. '•But the 
fans in Quebec gave us a lift.” Hpwever, 
the Flyers joined in the general slump 
of top teams last week and edged the 
Kings for the title by just one point. 

T"?* 474 "o-acY vti X"?* 

for the playoffs, and they should have 
little trouble with St. Louis. The Blues 
are a close<hccking. well-drilled team 
with a tremendous goalie, Glenb Hall. 
Under most circumstances, they would 
be a team that could excel in playoff 
games. Bui they have drawn the wrong 
opponent; the Blues have not beaten 
Philadelphia all season, and probably 
won't begin now, 

A Flyer-King series would match Phil- 
adelphia's vastly superior defen.se against 
L.A.’s 'strong offense. It would also test 
the Flyers' fine young goalies. Berpie Par- 
ent and Doug F'avcil. against Sawchuk 
and possibly Rutledge. When Parent 
played in Boston there were rumors that 
conrimud 
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We have our pic\ of distinguished wine grapes 



And wc mean our pick. Our pick of johannisberg Riesling. 
Or (»amay Bcaujolais. Or Gewurrtramincr. Or any of rhe 
distinguished varietal wine grapes. Because they all pros' 
per to our own high standards of perfection ... on our 
own vineyards: Paicincs Mountain Vineyards. 

Here, in the cool, green grandeur of California's Gavilan 
Range, Almaden maintains the world's largest vineyards 
of fine wine grapes. Here, ideal soil, climate, elevation and 
care consistently create a superb difference in our grapes. 
A difference imparted . . . through patience and skill ... to 
every Almaden wine. 

So remember to make your next dinner party one to rc' 
member. Serve Almaden. Whatever type you choose, 
you'll be serving the pick of distinguished table wines. 

ALMADEN 


For our free Sews from the Vineyard/, wriie Mmadin Vineyard/, P.O. Box Lo/ (lato/, Cali/ornia 



We bnilt an airline 
for professional travellers. 


American can't forget a request for dia- 
pers or a dinner of baby food. 

We own the world's biggest business com- 
puter, just for remembering. 

It remembers a businessman's order for 
chili instead of the regular main course. It 
remembers salt-free diets and kosher meals, 
loo. 

Of course we didn't build this computer 


for babies. We built it for professional 
travellers— businessmen who buy up to fifty 
plane tickets a year. 

We go all out for cu.stomers like them. 

For them we flew the first fan-jets. Built 
the first Stewardess College. Were the first 
to check bags at the curb. To introduce the 
air credit card. To seat everyone within five 
rows of a movie screen. 


In fact, we baby them. 

Ju.st as we do all our passengers, whether 
they're on their first flight or their hundred- 
and-first. 

On .American .\irlines, everyone gets the 
full professional treatment. 

That's the American Way. 

American Airlines 
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he was nol at his best under pressure. Fa- 
veil may turn out to be the better clutch 
player, but he too is inexperienced in 
playoffs. The Flyers arc a better team 
than the Kings, and they arc young 
enough to expect years of high Itni.shes 
in the West. But they may not be good 
enough to handle the Kings this spring. 

The Montreal C anadians, easy w inners 
of the East Division, arc logical favor- 
ites to win the cup. Team leader Jean 
BeUveau had one of his tinest years at 
the age of 36; W'orsley. 38, teamed with 
Rogation Vachon, 22, to vsin the Ve/i- 
na Trophy for the best goaltcnding. 

Boston, however, can upset the Ca- 
nadiens. The Bruins arc bigger and 
stronger, and they are angry. They real- 
ize that a blunder by a goal judge in 
their 5-1 defeat by New York last week 
may have cost them not only a goal 
they deserved but also second place in 
the standings -and a much easier play- 
off matchup with Chicago- The Bruins 
have proved a p<.iint to themselves h> 
staying in contention despite an injury 


to Bobby Orr. the 20-year-old defense- 
man who was thought to be irreplaceable. 
"Of course we missed Bobby." says 
Coach Marry Sinden. "Nobody really 
replaces a guy like him. But we got great 
effort from everyone else on the club. 
Now these guys know they're good- 
even without Bobby." With Orr back 
for the playoffs, the Bruins feel they can 
win, and they will if they hit the Ca- 
nadiens' fast skaters before they can get 
going and if Goalie Gerry Cheevers. 
another unknown playoff quantity, has 
a good scries. 

The well-balanced Rangers managed 
to linish second despite the scoring col- 
lapse of their two stars. Rod Gilbert 
and Jean Ratelle. in the final dozen 
games. This feat alone makes New York 
a solid choice over the Black Hawks, 
who would drop right out of the league 
if ihfir two stars, Bobby Mull and Stan 
Mikiia. ever slopped scoring. Mikila is 
one of the most dogged competitors in 
the game, and he alone could spark the 
Hawks to an upset. If Hull should go 


on a sudden streak, he too could carry 
the team. But. as usual, the Hawks seem 
to he a.sking too much of their leaders. 
They should lose to the Rangers while 
Phil F.sposiio and Fred Stanfield, two 
key men they traded away, help Boston 
beat Montreal- and then New York. 

Finally, in May. longaficran ice-hock- 
ey season should be over, the F.a.vt win- 
ner will finish what everyone expects to 
be an aniiclimaetic rout of the West 
champion. But if it doesn't turn out that 
way, the finals will be dramatic indeed. 
The new teams won 40 and tied I8 of 
the 144 interdivision games and were sel- 
dom embarrassed by lopsided losses. The 
Kings, of course, are the most dramatic 
example of how w rong many people were 
about the expansion clubs. "Now." 
says Cooke, "if we can just win the Stan- 
ley Cup, we'll be the biggest sports 
story of the year." He paused, per- 
haps realizing how incredible the idea 
sounded, and concluded: "And even 
if we don't win it, we're already the big- 
gest story in hi>ckey." end 
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NEW 

CHALLENGERS 
FOR THE 
OLD 
MASTERS 

Arnold Palmer and Jack Nicklaus will be, as always, the 
favorites at Augusta next week, but their grip on the 
tournament is threatened by a fresh wave of contenders 

BY ALFRED WRIGHT 


Now conies the Masters, and before the 
championship even begins, the hegemo- 
ny of Arnold Palmer and Jack Nick- 
laus is finally under serious dispute. Ciay 
Brewer broke their string of victories 
last year with some stirring and visceral 
golf in the critical moments, but that 
had all the earmarks of an astral phe- 
nomenon. Soon after. Palmer and Nick- 
laus went on to dominate the rank.s as 
usual. 

A look at the standings of this win- 
ter’s golf tour, which is considered at 
an end when the Masters arrives, dem- 
onstrates the startling realignment in 
golf’s pecking order. L/p front is Tom 
Weiskopf, never before better than 27th 
on the list of money winners. He is fol- 
lowed in turn by George Knudson, a 
frail Canadian whose best previous 
standing was 29th. and a perky young 
Hnglishinan named Tony Jacktin. Not 
far astern are George Archer, a somber 
Californian who looks like a refugee 
from a basketball court; bespectacled 
Kentuckian Frank Beard and Bert Yan- 
cey, who led the Masters last year until 


the final round. Mixed in among these arc 
such midcarccr (and beyond) war-horses 
as Julius Boros. Billy Casper, A1 Geiber- 
gcr. Dan Sikes, Gardner Dickinson and 
Dave Marr, all of whom have been giving 
the younger sprouts a tussle. 

Meanwhile, where do we find Palmer 
and Nicklaus? Thirteenth and 1 5th on 
the money list, that’s where. Gary Play- 
er. that sometime member of the old 
triumvirate, joined the tour only recent- 
ly and though he has been playing well, 
he has not won. Not since 1965. as a mat- 
ter of fact. 

There are three prevalent theories 
about the .Masters as a barometer of 
the golfing climate. One has it that a Ma.s- 
ters victory tells you little since the Au- 
gusta National course is tailored for the 
long ball and the righi-to-left hitters, 
thus explaining the Palmcr-Nicklaus mo- 
nopoly of recent years. Another attitude 
is that a Masters victory is tainted, be- 
cause some of the lesser louring pros 
arc left off the invitation list to make 
room for leading amateurs and foreign- 
ers. The third viewpoint, which 1 pre- 


fer, is that the Augusta National is a 
course of such sophisticated design that 
only the best and most versatile golfer 
of the moment, impervious to the most 
intense pressure, can prevail through the 
full 72-hole test. Why else would it be 
that in 1 1 of the last 13 years the Mas- 
ters champion was cither first or second 
on the money-winning list for the entire 
vear? 

With that in mind, one must look to- 
ward Weiskopf among those who are 
most likely to end the Palmer-Nicklaus 
era at Augusta and. so to speak, put an 
exclamation mark after Brewer's 1967 
victory. For one who is now in only his 
fourth year as a touring pro, Weiskopf 
is a very complete golfer. Like most of 
the young men who Join the tour nowa- 
days, he can hit the bail out of sight — 
as far if not farther than his fellow Buck- 
eye, Nicklaus. Yet it is only since he 
has learned to harness his power and 
think, rather than blast, his way around 
a course that Tom has begun to realize 
a return on his talents. 

After a rather hesitant start in Cal- 
ifornia this winter. W’eiskopf won his 
first PGA championship at San Diego 
in mid-Februar> by sinking an eagle putt 
from off the green on the 72nd hole. Pick- 
ing up the pace in Florida a month later, 
he finished second by a stroke to Gard- 
ner Dickinson at Doral and second again 
by the same margin to Dan Sikes the fol- 
lowing week at Orlando. 

Winning at the .Masters is another 
question entirely, and, searching for part 
of the answer, Weiskopf skipped the Pen- 
sacola tournament two weeks ago to try 
the Augusta National, where he had nev- 
er played before. "I loved it,” was his 
verdict. ‘They talk about it being a 
hooker’s course, but that’s only for the 
short hitters. 1 feel if 1 just hit the ball 
straight I’ll be all right, because 1 drive 
the ball high enough and far enough to 
gel the good fairway positions.” Tom 
found he could reach all the 5-pars in 
two shots- -except the second against the 
w ind - and in most cases hit medium 
irons to the greens. On the longer 4- 
pars he was hitting medium to short 
irons for his second shots. That alone 
gives him an enormous advantage over 
almost everyone but Nicklaus. “The way 
I look at it." he concluded, "if I can 
just keep my patience and play shot by 
shot I ought to do well. The odds are 
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very much against my winning, but l*m 
really excited just to be playing." 

Patience, however, is notably lacking 
In Weiskopf’s golfing armory. WTien 
things are going well, Tom emits a most 
engaging. Midwestern country-boyish 
charm. If a shot comes off badly, a black 
cloud of gloom descends. If he messes 
up a tournament, as he did when a poor 
shot on the final hole at Ooral spoiled 
his chance to catch Dickinson, he can 
be almost psychotic. His interview in 
the press room afterward CTI! never 
play here again . . . worst galleries 1 
ever saw . . was extremely embar- 
rassing. There alone is the flaw that could 
hurt him under Masters pressure. 

Cleorgc Knudson’s temperament, like 
his golf game, is the polar opposite of 
Weiskopf*s. Short and skinny, he seems 
scarcely strong enough to drive a golf 
cart, and his approach to the game is al- 
most casual. Cieorge’s shot.s. when they 
are going well, are precise and beauti- 
fully struck, and with his new aluminum 
shafts he hits some of the crispest irons 
on the tour. He is not a long hitter, so 
the second shots at Augusta National 
may put a little too much pressure on 
his game unless he can chip and putt mi- 
raculously for four straight days. He has 
proved, though, that he can win against 
the best, not just by his rare back-to- 
back victories at Phoenix and Tucson 
this winter but at the C anada C up in 
1966 and New Orleans last year. 

Vhen there is Tony Jacklin, whom 
some of his countrymen pick to be the 
best English golfer since Henry Cotton. 
Through one recent stretch in F-lorida. 
Tony played nine straight tournament 
rounds under 70 and at Jacksonville last 
week he became the first Briton ever to 
win a PCi.A tournament. He is a splen- 
did putter, and his fine performance at 
last year's Masters proved the all-round 
soundness of his game. There is a tough 
cockiness to this handsome, curly-head- 
ed young Briton that has been woefully 
lacking among his countrj mcn who have 
futilely attempted the U.S. tournaments 
in recent years. 

.Among the youthful contenders. .Arch- 
er is the most pu^7ling. Despite his 6' 6'', 
he has never been a long driver, or even 
very straight, and his long to middle 
irons are erratic, to put it gently. But 
around the green there has seldom been 
anyone like him. A 6-foQter is a lap-in. 


and someone once said, “If he could 
putt for Nicklaus they would shoot in 
the 50s." Professional golfers like to be- 
little the great putters, but if George 
could not hit ihcothcrshois he would not 
have won two tournamcm.s in the last 
year. .And putting is a very large part of 
the game on Augusta's huge, rolling 
greens. Resting at home on the California 
ranch for his defense at Circensboro. 
Archer was facing the big event calmly. 

"I’ve measured the Masters course." 
he declared, "and in three practice 
rounds just before the tournament 1 can 
Icam as much as I need to know. Know- 
ing the course is one thing. The trick is 
doing what you know you have to do. 
Right now I feci very confident of my 
chances. If it's my week, I can win it." 

And what of those two past masters 
of Augusta, the men who will be upper- 
most in everyone’s thoughts when the 
gun goes off on Thursday morning? Con- 
sidering who they are. Palmer and Nick- 
laus this year have been far off form. 
True, .Arnold finished second at Los An- 
geles, won at Palm Springs and was in 
contention until midway through the 
final round at Jack.sonvjMe, but in five 
other starts he has been 19th or worse. 
Jack has had a third, fifth and eighth, 
but at Phoenix he missed the cut and al- 
most missed it again at Jacksonville. 

Yet Jacksonville may have been the 
turning point for both. After a disap- 
pointing opening round there. Palmer 
went out to the practice tee and started 
hitting some drives. "My timing is off." 
he had been saying, "and I'm having 
trouble with my concentration. I'm hit- 
ting the ball all over the place." Pretty 
soon Nicklaus. who had had an even 
worse round, came along and watched. 

“How do you expect to hit the ball 
like that?" he asked Palmer. "You're 
lined up all wrong.” Sure enough. Palm- 
er's stance had been opening up through 
the weeks, and he had been grafting cor- 
rection on correction in his swing. When 
Nicklaus started hitting drives. Palmer 
watched and said, "You're doing just 
what I did." 

The next day Palmer's 65 and Nick- 
laus’ .^0 on the back nine reflected their 
mutual discovery. Presumably the im- 
provement would continue, but the Mas- 
ters was no longer a foregone conclusion. 
A new generation and the remnants 
of art older one loomed forbiddingly. 

CONTINUED 



Weiskopf (abovr) has thepower to winat 
AugusU whtfi' Knudson has the altitude. 
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THE AUGUSTA WAY 
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The men who play in it are aware that no golf championship 
in the world can match the Masters for elegance and tradition, 
but rarely are outsiders privileged to see what makes this event 
an/(/ue. Here and on the following pages are some of the 
elements that give Masters Week a mystique all its own. 
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Touches of clistintlion jre evcrywfu're at 
AuHiista Naiion.il. from iho silver lea ser- 
vice given lo ihe w'inner of the par- 1 tour- 
nament, to the limousine — iH’ing dusted in 
the driveway l)y Cltauffcur johnny Milton — 
that is always availalile for iIk* use of mem- 
l)ers, to llic club's seven "cabins." Shown 
here is the living room o( the f.isenhosver 
Cabin at a moment whem everybody is out- 
doors bee ause there is ac lion on the c ourse. 
as the television shows. Below is the urn- 
l)iella-s!iaclc*(f clul^housc* lawn in late* aller- 
noon, and (difford Roljerls walking U[) <in 
aicalcd-bordcrecl pathway low arc! Ihe cabins. 










For the players, ihe rewards of a Masters invi- 
tatij)n are many, At far left is one of several 
Steuljen ^lass prizes and a rack of the cham- 
pions' gie(*n coats, which are only worn on such 
occasions as itu* Masters Club Dinner {below 
center), (ho most elite meal in j?olf, where last 
year the defending <ham|)ion arul host. Jack 
Nicklaus, wa*- flanked by Bobby Jones and four- 
namont Chairman Roberts, with Ben Hogan and 
Sam Snead m the foreground. At left, with 
Jones' i!ul)s .is a barkdrop, a tournament-day 
buffet IS set- Below. Bert Yancey and Julius Bor- 
os relax over a snack in the Upper Grill Room. 




Certain outdoor scenes emphasize still oth 
cr unusual dimensions of llie Masters spec • 
laric: the permanent trophy (far left), 
which is on display near the first lee; the 
cluh's famed wistaria, as seen through a 
TV cameia; Enj’lish Newsmaix Leonard 
Crawley, one of a press cor[>s that makes 
this the most lully covered of all tourna- 
ments; Caddie "Fireball” Franklin, who 
had a winner in his first Masters— Doug 
Ford in '57- hut hasn’t hit since, aiuf golf's 
ul)ic|uitous George Low (' I'm everybody's 
guest"), lighting the veranda in flaming ohI. 







THE MASTERS 



WHERE 

CEREMONY 

RULES 

BY DAN lENKlNS 


The end comes First, the awards |)resen- 
tation. with former iTiampion Nirklaus, 
runner-up Bobby Nicliols and winner 
Gay Bicwcr scater] at one side. Jones and 
Rol)erts at the oilier, .ind the Iroplnc's 
betv\een them, including the silver bas 
relief that goes to the winner. And last, a 
siglit tliat officials won’t let television 
show, trash encircling the IHth green. 
In momcMits it will be picked u[) and Au- 
gusta National will be immaculate again. 


Kach year that this thing called the Masters Tournamcnl 
reemerges as such a scented and lu.suriant success, it 
strengthens the notion that God must have been a two- 
handieapper from Georgia. At least it encourages the leg- 
end of how it all seems to get started every spring: either 
Bobby Jones or Clifford Roberts, who co-founded the 
tournament 34 years ago, goes outside the Augusta Na- 
tional clubhouse upon a certain divine morning in April, 
does a wrouica with one of those green blazers and, all at 
once, wonders occur. Grandiloquent pines rise up. Acres 
of emerald turf appear. Obedient servants begin stirring 
around. .And suddenly great swarms of happy people are 
encircling Arnold Palmer, who happens to be threshing 
about in a million or so fresh-blooming azaleas. 

But the Masters dixrs not happen quite like this, of 
course. U evolved painsukingly, year by year since 1934, 
building its traditions, its distinctions and its own un- 
written history. Il vvas caressed, loved, patted and prod- 
ded into shape until it finally bioociKd as the most glori- 
ous scene that golf has to offer. Bccau.se it grew slowly 
and mellowed quietly, there is much to the Masters and 
Augusta National that goes unseen by the swamiing gal- 
leries. and even unappreciated by the players, who arc the 
people this particular tournament was made for. 

Subtle sounds and sudden glimpses help reveal this hid- 
den Masters, It might he the clinking of ice m a ciKktail 
glass as a green-jacketed member moves through the w hite 
portals and multicolored umbrellas on the terrace, or a 
quick look toward a row of cottages along the 10th fair- 
way. with the knowledge that one of them was built for a 
President. It might be the way the sun drifts through the 
dark row of magnolias on the avenue leading up to the 
clubhouse entrance, or Valerie Hogan sitting on the lawn 
with a handful of cables and letters of congratulation for 
Bon. hcould be a gathering of caddies, lounging in a fenccd- 
off yard, weary from trudging over the course's valleys 
and too tired to play pool at the table provided for them 
in the caddie house, or the clacking of typewriters from 
inside the massive Qoonset hut that serves the press. It 
might be nothing more than the glow of the club at night 
during a private dinner of the past champions, or some- 
thing as remarkably simple as a hand-lettered sign on a 
swinging door leading from the kitchen into a dining area 
called the Trophy Room where Jones’s clubs arc displayed 
on a wall, a sign that advises the waiters: "Please talk just 
a little louder than a whisper." Perhaps, most of all. it is a 
devastating orderliness and a Southern loyalty that almost 
hurls you back to the veranda at Twelve Oaks where the 
Tarleion tw ins are giggling with Scarlett O'Hara. 

A behind-the-scenes look at the .Vlasters can well begin 
with the man who put up the sign to the kitchen help. Bow- 
man Milligan, the club steward. Bowman is a big fellow 
with a smudge of gray at his temples and a baritonish 
voice who has probably heard his name called out more 
than anyone in the history of Augusta National. But un- 
raiilcd and dutiful, he maintains the carriage and aplomb 
of one who has spent a lifetime catering to millionaires. 
Primarily, Bowman is in charge of hiring and overseeing 
the Negro employees at the club— the waiters, bartenders, 
chauffeurs, maids and others. But if during Masters week 
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Claude Harmon cannot get a glass of iced tea fast enough, 
or if Ben Hogan docs not like the look of the lettuce on 
his sandwich, a holler of “Bowman!” is heard, and some- 
how Bowman is always nearby. “I work from can’t to 
can't." he says of Masters week. “I try to rise to the oc- 
casion. My main job is remembering — trying to remember 
everything there is to be done." 

Bowman, whose father was a groundkeeper on the Har- 
ry Payne Whitney estate in Aiken. S.C., came to Augusta 
National in 1930, before the golf course was built. He 
cooked, washed dishes and shined shoes for Roberts and 
Jones and began to learn the things that have to be re- 
membered for a Masters (there is now a 67-pagc note- 
book of single-spaced printed instructions called a Mas- 
ters Tournament Checklist that spells out literally thou- 
sands of details of club operation 
during tournament time). At one 
point Bowman even earned himself 
some personal prestige by managing 
Beau Jack, an Augusta National 
shoeshine boy who fought his way 
to the world lightweight champi- 
onship. In the old days, it is said, 
battle royals were staged in the ball- 
rooms of the Bon Air Hotel for 
Augusta National people, affairs in 
which five boxers were in the ring 
at once, and there Bowman’s Beau 
Jack reportedly won many a fight 
that docs not show on his record. 

Today Bowman gets into the spot- 
light. too, but in a different way. 

He is official custodian of ihe green 
coat, that cherished piece of either 
gabardine or Palm Beach fabric (the 
player gets his choice) that goes to 
the Masters champion. Those who 
have witnessed a prizegiving at the 
1 8th green after a Masters may have 
wondered about the identity of the 
Negro gentleman in the dark suit, 
the one who marched, almost to an imaginary drum roll, 
from the clubhouse out to the course, carrying the green 
jacket and handing it to the past champion who. in cer- 
emonial turn, slipped it on the new champion. It is Bow- 
man Milligan who carries the coat. 

“This is my favorite part of the Masters." says Bow- 
man. “1 like to take the coat out and sec the new cham- 
pion crowned.” 

Augusta National did not invent the idea of wearing 
blazers, even green ones, but it did start the custom of pre- 
senting one to its champion back in 1949, a ceremony 
that some other tournaments since have copied. However, 
in the case of the Masters, the champion may leave town, 
but the green coat rarely does. All the green coats are 
stored in lockers under the care of a houseman named Wil- 
liam Tillman. There is an unwritten rule that the coats of 
the past champions and those of members arc to be worn 
only at the club. No one knows exactly what would 
happen if a man walked into “21” wearing his Masters 


coat and Cliff Roberts were there, but one hates to guess. 

The green coat and the winner’s check for S20.000 or so 
arc the most publicized of Augusta's rewards to the golf- 
ers. but there are many, many others. The champion re- 
ceives a sterling-silver replica mounted on pine of the 
permanent Masters trophy. The permanent trophy is Just 
that, permanent, principally because no one could lift it. 
Made in Hngland of 900 separate pieces of sterling, it 
weighs some 125 pounds. The winner also gets a gold 
medal, a silver cigarette box and, finally, a year later at 
the dinner for the champions, a gold locket (Cartier) made 
like a book, with the club symbol — a map of the U.S. with 
a ffagpin where Augusta might be — on the front and a 
photo of Bobby Jones on the inside of the back cover. 

Augusta National gives away almost as many prizes as 
it serves thin steak sandwiches on 
toast, a basic part of the club menu 
that Jimmy Dcmarcl once described 
as ■ ‘the back nine of Bowman’s cui- 
sine.” The pro runner-up gets a 
medal, the low amateur and runner- 
up get medals, each day’s low scor- 
er gets a Steuben crystal vase, the 
maker of a hole in one gets a Steu- 
ben vase, the maker of an eagle 
gets a Steuben highball glass, the 
winner of the Wednesday par-3 
tournament gets a silver tea service 
(Reed and Barton, Hampton Court 
design) or 12 Wedgwood bone-chi- 
na plates decorated with an etch- 
ing of the clubhouse, the par-3 run- 
ner-up gets one piece of a tea service 
or two plates, the third-place fin- 
isher gets two plates and anyone 
who scores a hole in one in the par- 
3 event gets six plates. There is one 
other prize for the competitors that 
may be tougher to win than the 
championship. The newest addition 
to the award list, it is a giant Steu- 
ben bow! given for scoring a double eagle. There have only 
been two--Gene Sarazen’s back in 1935 at the 15th hole 
and Bruce Devlin’s last year at the 8th hole. Devlin’s led 
to the establishment of the prize. 

In addition to all of the above, the Masters gives away 
to hundreds of officials, volunteer workers, players’ wives 
and members of the press some different kind of remem- 
brance every year. Almost every idea for a gift has been 
exhausted, but Cliff Roberts always hopes to better an 
ashtray, a billfold, a card case, a tool kit or whatever. It 
must be something green — Masters green -and mono- 
grammed. Those are the only requirements. 

One of the reasons why the Masters comes off so beau- 
tifully, no doubt, is the presence of all of the volunteer 
workers, who labor for a green billfold under a total of 22 
committee chairmen. The personnel on these committees 
rarely changes. For instance, it takes 140 men to operate 
the scoreboards and bulletin boards, but last year there 
was a turnover of only five people. Of the 125 men signed 
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Dr Win-mir) with wile, Katie, and children, Cary and Emily. He is active rn church and cn ic afiairs and helps direct a growing lamilv corporation. 



DR. BJllY O. WtREMAN, Vice President, Devciopment, fJorida Presbyterian CoileRc, St Petersburg 


## CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 
AND EREEDOM TO ACT- 
LIFE INSURANCE GIVES ME BOTH ## 


For Dr. VVircman or any man, makinR progress financially 
calls for risk- Risk of time, effort and money. □ And it's 
here so many men find a special advantage in life insurance. 
By relieving them of concern for the 
family's future, it frees them to act boldly 
grab opportunities, invest with an easy 
mind. □ As it protects, life insurance also 
earns money. Dividends and cash value 
increases create a growing fund for loans. 


emergencies— even retirement. Getting the most out of life 
insurance requires getting it at the lowest net cost. Here, 
N'ML— Northwestern Mutual Life— is always a leader. NML 
has the best story you'll ever hear, and 
what’s more, the N.ML man tells it beauti- 
fully. Ask him. lust say that you'd like to 
hear the NML "Success Presentation." It 
could lead to a new life. 

NORTHWtSTfRN MUTUAl L I f E — M I L WA U K t E. 


NML 



AUTOMATIC “FREE STRIPPING” 

FLY REELS 

Compare these features with any other 

automatic fly reel. You, too, will "Pick 

a Perrme." 

• Choire of 6 modcts from $7 .‘.'5 to 
SJ6.50 

• Stripe line easier than any other auto- 
inntic fly reel 

• No windinK of spring during fishing, 
just strip the line 

• No incroBBed brake resistance when 
stripping 

• Long spring retrieves up to 90 feet 

a All models packed in rc-useable sty- 
rene box 

• All models fully guamntced 

"PICK A PERRINE” TODAY 


at lackla counitrs avarywhtra 



No leels n««d*d lor quick tjkodown and cleaning 
For FREE attractive full color folder showing 
complete line of Perrine Fly Reels, Fly and 
Spin Boxes, write to — 

ALADDIN UBORATORIES. INC. 

620 South 8th Street • Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 

Sell TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILIUSTRATEO 
on campus. Liberal commissions. Write 
for details Time Inc. College Bureau, 
TIME & LIFE Bldg., Rockefeller Center, 
New York. N Y 10020 



OUT IN =r 
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up by the (Jallcry Ciuards Committee, 
there will be only 10 working next week 
who were not working last year. The 
waiting list for such jobs is formidable. 
The volunteers arc rarely Augusta Na- 
tional members- indeed most of them 
will never even get to plav the course 

hut their loyalty and affection for the 
.Masters seem limitless. 

In a quite different wa\. one Augusta 
Naiirvnal member has made a consider- 
able coniribuiion to the Masters. Thai 
is Dwight [>. Hisenhower. The former 
President has given the tournament a 
lift that would be impossible to over- 
estimate and prestige it could not oth- 
erwise have achieved. I'or example, sev- 
eral cottages- -"cabins" is what they are 
oflicially called, and a club employee 
remembers how confused he was at first 
when he walked around trying to find 
anything that looked like a cabin- 
-seemed to have been sitting over in the 
woods by the lOth hole for years, but 
not until 1952 when some anonymous 
members built one for E:iscnhower. 
which thev first named "Mamie's Cab- 
in." did cottage row become a tourist 
attraction for Masters spectators. It is 
an attraction seen only from the out- 
side. needless to say. 

There are seven cottages in all. Be- 
sides Eisenhower's and Jones's, there is 
Tennessee, built by a group of nvem- 
bers from Tennessee; Firestone, which 
was certainly not built by Goevdycar; 
Peck, built by a late member named Bur- 
ton Peek and now owned in part by 
John Hay Whitney; one called Butler, 
the latest, built by member Thomas 
Butler and three friends, and one un- 
excitingly named Duplex, which con- 
sists of four compact, identical apart- 
ments that were originallv used by the 
club to house guests when clubhouse 
space was full. 

The cabins all appear to be small as 
vine ga/cs at them from, say the 10th 
Ice. which is about as close as nonres- 
idents ever gel. Inside the> arc large, 
however, for they tumble off down a 
hill in the rear. Butler, the new one has 
eight bedrooms on three levels, each with 
a bath. No one would ever, really, want 
to sneak into Butler cottage for a look 
around. It is. naturally, the Hisenhow- 
er cottage that attracts the gallery’s at- 
tention. It is golf's equivalent of the l.BJ 
Ranch. 

E'isenhower's cottage is ihrcc-storied, 
with the basement available for Secret 


Service men. Eisenhower's cook-ordcrly 
and Mamie’s maid. On the main floor 
is Mamie's all-pink bedroom, a dress- 
ing room and bath suite, a living room 
with card tables, a spare suite jusl like 
Mamie's, a sereened-in porch and a but- 
ler’s pantry. Over a fireplace hang.s a 
painting by Ike of the 16th hole. I Lsen- 
bower's bedroom is on the second floor 
along with a small office, a large pan- 
eled sitting room with more card ta- 
bles and another bedroom suite. The 
walls are adorned with photographs of 
Mamie (dated from 1911 to 192k), pic- 
tures of houses the Eisenhowers have 
lived in at various Anns posts, five Rem- 
ington prints and an oil by Ike of his 
grandson David. Naturally, David is in 
a golfing stance. 

One of the most interesting things 
about the cottages is that ownership diKs 
not mean exclusive use. even by Eisen- 
hower. Any of the club's accommoda- 
tions arc available to any member and 
his wife. This includes the cottages and 
five suites in the clubhouse. During Mas- 
ters week another group is also eligible 
to live at the club; unutuw participants 
in the tournament. 

The amateur's felicity at Augusta, 
which certainly harkens back to Bobby 
Jones, is shown in another way, The week 
of the tournament three dinners arc 
given for compvctitors. There is the one 
for (he previous champions, which is 
held on Tuesday night, and one for the 
foreign golfers in the field on Wednes- 
day night. But first of all. on Mtmday 
night, is a dinner given by the club for 
the amateur participants. 

Of these i>ccasions. and. indeed, of 
all the things from Ike's cottage to B<iw- 
man's omniscience, nothing typifies the 
hidden Masters any better than the din- 
ner for past winners, a tradition started 
in 1952 by Ben Hogan. No gathering in 
golf can rival it. On Tuesday night. April 
9. they will be meeting again in the Low- 
er (irtll Room at Augusia National 
Hogan, Snead, Sara/en, Nelson. Palmer, 
Nicklaus and all the rest, along with 
Bobby Jones and Clifford Roherls. But 
nobody else. Absolutely nobody. This 
is. after all. how the Masters started, u 
little get-together for Bobby and his 
friends. A fine wine will be selected - 
usually a 1 945 or ‘47 Chateau I.afite-Roth- 
schild. Gay Brewer, who as host must 
also pick up the tab this year, will be re- 
sponsible for the menu, and like us not 
out will come the strip steak again, hash 

fonilnurd 


Very concentrated for the breath. 
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1968: a vintage year for Wide-Tracking. 


In 1959, when our band of engineering experts intro- 
duced Wide-Tracking, a good portion of the nation's 
eyebrows lifted in skepticism. But here it is 1968. And 
Wide-Tracking makes ordinary cars seem even more so 
by comparison. 

This year, Pontiacs, like that long, luxurious Bonne- 
ville below, ride more quietly, more comfortably, more 
smoothly than ever before. Our habit of introducing 
revolutionary firsts continues with the world's first 


bumper that you have to kick to believe. (It's standard 
equipment on this year's Car of the Year, the GTO ) 
And our reputation for building groat road machines is 
enhanced every time one of the five Pontiac Firebirds 
is sent into motion. Which is often. 

So when you add it all up. there's really no doubt 
that '68 Pontiacs will be talked about for years to come. 
And lucky you. You can own one without paying classic 
car prices. Just visit your Pontiac dealer. 





VAN HEUSENdares to explore new paths in pullover styles. But takes no 
chances with comfort, coolness or dependability. Insures all three by 
tailoring these new knits in cotton— tresh, easy going, washable cotton 
that breathes when you breathe, moves when you move. Left; Dock- 
sider Coordinate— Stripe Crew in natural with blue (as shown), maize, 
russet, toast; blue and maize with natural. About $5.00. Right: Boucl6 
Nubby Knit— Cruiser Neck in natural with blue (as shown), maize, 
green, russet, toast. About $6,00, Both in sizes small, medium, 
large, extra large. Available at better stores across the country. 

COTTON PRODUCERS INSTITUTE. BOX 12253, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38112. 
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browns and those peaches that CTiflT Rob- 
erts likes. "1 think Roberts owns a lot 
of peach orchards instead of Wall 
Street," one of the champions joked a 
while back. 

The evening will begin with cocktails 
and reunions, for some of the oldtimers 
will just have arrhved. and a 30-minute 
business meeting of the Masters Club, 
during which a group photograph is tak- 
en. a process that shortens some tem- 
pers. Then comes the very carefully seat- 
ed dinner: Hogan always in the same 
chair, a few others, for various reasons, 
always a safe distance apart. Everybody 
will discuss everybody’s health and cur- 
rent activities, the defender will speak 
briefly and with consummate modesty 
about how he happened to win last year 
and, according to another ex-champion, 
no one has ever been able to prevent 
Sam Snead from telling a few hillbilly 
stories. Ultimately, the group will enter 
into a somewhat sacrilegious discussion 
of how the course and the tournament 
can still be improved. This bunker will 
have to go. one will say, that fairway 
will have to be narrowed, another will 
point out, this tee is too low. that one 
is too elevated- all of the talk being 
somewhat colored by personal experi- 
ences with the bunker, or what have 
you, involved. At some point it will cer- 
tainly be mentioned, while Gary Player 
busily looks the other way, that there 
arc too many foreign players in the field. 
It will be said that there seem to be too 
many amateurs. Contemplating the size 
of the dinner check. Gay Brewer may 
even decide that there arc too many Mas- 
ters champions. 

Slowly the opinionated discussion will 
subside, the last bite of Nectar peach 
will be eaten with the last piece of Brio 
cheese and the group will move to the 
Upper Locker Room where Brewer gets 
his money's worth, because everybody 
watches a movie that shows him win- 
ning the Masters last year. 

By 10 p.m. the bar is closing, the re- 
tired champions, with their thoughts of 
the past, arc headed to the homes that 
they have rented for the week, and the 
younger champions with some real work 
ahead ofthem- Brewer, Nicklaus, Palm- 
er. Player- are off to reflect on their 
private tensions, for tee-off time is near. 
The Augusta National clubhouse is now 
strangely quiet. Only Bowman and his 
people are moving through it— talking, 
of course, just above a whisper, end 




for going places 

yUMA! Brawny loafer that can't miss! 
Most Pedwins arc priced $10.99 to $15.99. 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, pftdwin 
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COOCHEE COOS ANOTHER TUNE 


Mudcat Grant, the man from Lacoochee, is alC smiles now as he moves his act from Minnesota to Los Angeles 
and prepares for a big year pitching for the Dodgers and hoofing with the Kittens by FRANK DEFORD 


I n his poem, Life, which he reciies to 
young audiences and, if there appears 
to be a demand for it, in his nightclub 
act, loo, Mudcat Grant begins; 

Life is like a game of baseball, 
and you play it every day . 

It isn't just the breaks you get, 
but the kind of game you play. 

The pwm goes on from there, 56 lines 
in all. In it. I-'ear is pitching against you. 
Greed. Envy, Hatred and Defeat com- 
prise the opposition infield. Carelessness. 
Waste. Selfishness and Jealousy are also 
starters on that team, with Discourage- 
ment and Falsehood forming a shallow 
but formidable bench. Luckily. (Jod is 
calling balls and strikes and working the 
bases, too. 

A lady from California once sued 
Mudcat for 550.000. contending that 
Mudcat had plagiarized Life from her. 
Mudcat got, among others, some Cath- 
olic nuns to declare that they heard him 
reciting his poem in Minnesota long be- 
fore the lady in California had ever writ- 
ten her poem. The suit was dismissed. 

Score one for the home team, which 
has Religion at first base. Brotherhood 
at third. Ambition and Work in the pas- 
ture. Truth and Faith arc “your key- 
stone men.” Courage is the starting 
pitcher. Honor is in the bullpen and 
Love is in the dugout. It is interesting 
that along with such stalwart, lofty char- 
acters Mudcat has made a special point 
of inserting Humor in the lineup be- 
hind the plate. It is. he says, “impor- 
tant to the scheme.” Mudcat keeps things 
very much in perspective, even about 
himself. For instance, the last time he 

IN TRAINING at Vcfo Bcach. Grant is as 
huppy with Duditcrs as he was sad with Twins. 


was traded he said philosophically, 
•■Ba.seball players arc like streetcars; they 
just come and go.” 

But this time, having been traded to 
the Dodgers at the age of 32. dogged 
by an uncertain knee and a 5-6 record 
last year in Minnesota, Mudcat is just 
standing on the mound, looking out over 
his shoulder. 

Your ccnterfielder is very fast, 

though small and hard to see. 

So watch him. son, when he gets 
the ball, 

he’s Opportunity, 

Mudcat is watching his ccnlcrliclder 
very closely. 

It has been generalized often enough 
and conveniently that Mudcat Grant is 
a very complex man. Closer to the truth, 
he seems to be a very consistent man, 
complicated only by the various envi- 
ronmental strains of time and subculture 
that tug at him from all sides. Basical- 
ly, he is a man saturated with the solid 
qualities of his upbringing; Southern ru- 
ral, Negro Baptist. But then he is also 
touched by all the other experiences of 
his life: baseball, show biz, public rela- 
tions. Northern middle-cla.ss suburbia. 
Mudcat is always ahead of things. Of 
course, this can be very tricky if you 
are a Negro. You might get your head 
blown off being ahead of your lime. 

“I was in the NAACP before it was 
Camp,” he said in his most famous quote 
of 1965, when he was the best pitcher 
in the American League and everybody 
was paying close attention to whatever 
he said. Now he is deeply, even tender- 
ly, involved with the life of a small Mid- 
west town that has not one Negro in its 
population, Mudcat is always ahead. 


“I was wearing the long socks or even 
the pretty long stwks with garters while 
everyone else was still wearing those 
short socks." he says. "1 mean I was 
wearing long socks nine. 10 years ago, 
and everybiMly laughed at me for it.” 

Now Mudcat is thinking about get- 
ting two violins into his olT-season act. 
Mudcat and the Kittens, to play rock 
’n' roll. Violins for rock 'n' roll? This is 
something very new. Also, he is look- 
ing forward to pitching in Los Angeles 
this summer, because he knows that very 
big things can happen to him if he gets 
exposure in a big town like L.A. 

"If 1 have the talent to do all the 
things people arc always telling me I 
have the talent to do, Los Angeles has 
got to be the right place for me,” he 
says. “I wa.s going down with the Kit- 
tens to open in San Juan a few weeks 
ago. but the Dodgers asked me to wrap 
up the act and start working out early. 
Fine, fine. Early practice could be a bless- 
ing in disguise. A blessing in disguise. I 
win just a few games for the Los An- 
geles Dodgers, and I have to be worth 
even more with the Kittens in San Juan. 
A blessing in disguise.” 

Some people in baseball think Mud- 
cat could have carried his name on any- 
way. even if he had spent his whole play- 
ing career in smaller places like Cleveland 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul. Somewhere, 
goes the thought. Grant may end up be- 
coming the first Negro piay-by-play an- 
nouncer or one of the first Negro man- 
agers. Beyond that, who knows? Sidney 
Poitier can't play all the parts. 

For Mudcat, ending up in Los An- 
geles is only a special bonus. Throwing 
his arms wide, he says he would have 
been delighted to have played with an 
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expansion team in Meridian, Miss, if 
that meant escaping Minnesota. Life 
wuh the Twins grew progressively sour 
after his 21-7 1965 season, when Grant 
finished up with two U’orld Series vic- 
tories over the Dodgers- one of them 
clinched with his own monstrous home 
run, Last year the Twins, rife with ra- 
cial antagoni^m and curious personality 
conflicts that superseded even usual sim- 
ple discrimination, served as nothing but 
a jailhouse for Grant. He did not get 
along with the new manager. C al Er- 
mer. or the pitching coach. Early Wynn. 
For that matter, he grated on many of 
the same teammates with whom he had 
rollicked in victory two years before. 

Shortstop Zoilo Vcrsalles, the ’65 
MVP, whose descent into mediocrity and 
dissension parallels Cirant’s, and who 
was, with him, dispatched to the Dodg- 
ers over the winter, at least managed to 
direct most of his discontent toward Er- 
mcr. Grant sprayed his about almost 
indiscriminately so that, in the end, he 
was left with no one else to dislike ex- 
cept himself. To his credit, and even to 
his salvation, he did not .spare himself 
when that option was left. 

Grant does not like to consider that 
he must make a comeback. The word 
seems to rattle him. But he acknowledges 
the facts. The Dodgers have viewed him 
from the first as no more than an extra 
starter and as the long relief man. a po- 
sition that has traditionally been accept- 
ed as the first way station on the trip to 
unconditional release— "so that you can 
make a deal on your own." Grant’s legs 
have hobbled and disturbed him for two 
painful sea.sons, and he started only two 
games after Ermer became manager. 
Grant is really not so much coming back 
from a bad season as he is from a de 
facto retirement. 

To cfTect a return he has been train- 
ing diligently on the field and with 
weights to strengthen his legs. "I'll tell 
you." says Manager Walter Alston, 
"he’s been working his tail off for us." 

Unlike many hard throwers. Grant, 
who has a giKid ghangeiip, does not have 
to go through a pitching change-of-life 
and pick up a new pitch. "A pitcher 
has to face it," he says. "Almost from 
the very first, you lose something every 
year you throw, if a pitcher says he is 
just as strong as last year, he is just a 
liar, baby. I know I can’t run as fast as 
I did 10 years ago. so there’s no reason 
to expect 1 can throw as fast, From the 
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lime you get in this game you got to 
say, ‘Every year I lose .something here 
[he taps his bicep]. I can make up for 
it here [finger to the head].’ ” 

Johnny Sain, now the pitching coach 
at Detroit but Grant’s mentor in his 
greatest season, offers his own example 
as a study in optimism. "Really, when 
you’ve had some succe.ss and then fall- 
en back, it's hard to get going again in 
the same environment," .Sain says. 
"When you’ve been on fop with one 
club, it’s hard to go to the bullpen and 
work your way back. The people you've 
been around just won't let you. When I 
went from the Braves to the Yankees it 
was a fresh start. I told 'em I’d relieve, 
start, do anything they wanted. It was a 
fine break for me. the same way it can 
be for Mudeat, becau.se a pitcher has a 
little more advantage than a hitter in 
moving to another league. If he’s a pitch- 
er with a lot of craft, a lot of little ex- 
tras, they’ll have to see him several times 
before they get a line on him." 

(irant is pleased with the comparison. 
“Fortunately," he says, "1 don’t have 
to depend on any one pilch each time. J 
have a very good fastball, a very gewd 
curve, a very good sinker and a very 
good razzafratz." Some people listening 
in thought, as Mudeat grinned sheep- 
ishly, that he said spittcr instead of raz- 
zafratz. Whatever, Grant has always 
been able to adju.st. 

Now, in a striped turtleneck and some 
sort of snappy white zippered jumper, 
Mudeat cases the players’ lounge at the 
Vero Beach training camp. He is draw- 
ing on a wiH>dcn-tipp>ed cigar, in which 
he occasionally indulges him.self. and ex- 
amining the various games available on 
the premises. Mudeat is working at be- 
coming a member of the Dodgers, and 
keeping up. "Hmmni," he reckons as 
another page is announced, "that's three 
calls for Lefehvrc tonight. Somebody is 
after him." He moscyes over to the 
checkers table. Mudeat will play most 
any game. At checkers, he prefers the 
pool variety, an outlaw version in which 
the pieces can be jumped all over the 
board. He also likes Giveaway, where 
the idea is to lose your men first. 

“Here’s Mud," someone says. 

"Game, Mud?" asks Mr. Newton, an 
older gentleman in a straw hat. Mr. New- 
ton comes from the Washington area, 
but he visits Vero each spring to relax 
and watch the Dodgers and play them 
checkers. Mr. Newton has never lost a 
conilnurii 
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game of checkers to a Dodger. The clos- 
est was one time when Roy Harlstield, 
the manager of the Spokane farm club, 
was ahead but ended up being able only 
to tie Mr. Newton. 

■■Regular checkers?" asks Mud. 

"Regular," says Mr. Newton. 

"He^s tough. ■■ a kibitzer says. 

■'I know," Mud replies. "He's about 
the best." Mr. Newton is not to be tak- 
en lightly, that is for certain. As he ex- 
plains, he has considerable strategy, fea- 
turing trying to keep his men in a triangle 
formation and trying to keep them on 
the vital "power spots." He takes an 
early lead. "I could play him some pool," 
Mud declares wistfully. 

But wait. Suddenly Mud comes back 
and jumps two of Mr. Newton’s men in 
one move and, not only ihat, now he is 
zipping right down past the power trian- 
gle and is only one jump away from 
getting the first king. "CJo ahead. Mud," 
he cries, banging his fist on the table 
and almost clanging his diamond-clus- 
ter ring. Mr. Newton is shaken. "I'm 
infiltrating his system." Grant says. But, 
alas, experience tells. Mud loses the edge, 
and they are left, one king apiece, fac- 
ing each other down. "A draw,^’ says 
Mr. New ton, relieved. Mud agrees. 

■■That’s as close as anyone on the 
Dodgers ever came to heating me," says 
Mr. Newlon, a good sport. “You play 
a real good game. You should have beat 
me. Mud. You had me." 

"Maybe I’ll get you in some pool next 
time." 

"O.K.,” Mr. Newton agrees. 

"I had him thinking anyway,” Mud- 
cat says, smiling with satisfaction. He 
smiles so easily, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of anger ever silting on his brow. 
Indeed, it docs take much to rile him, 
but lhat can happen, and sometimes docs 
spectacularly. Grant, who has been in 
the majors for 10 years, is two weeks 
short of qualifying for a pension. He 
was suspended for lhat long several 
years ago after he stormed out of a bull- 
pen during a heated dispute with a 
while coach, Ted Wilks, over the legit- 
imacy of the last few words in the na- 
tional anthem. 

"Still," he says, "I never hated any 
man, never, ever hated any man- till 
lust year. Then I got to hating just about 
everybody. I thought every white man 
was a . . . ." and he rattles off several 
earthy words. "My mind was so per- 
verted. 1 was crawling with hate.” 


He will give an account of the saga, 
but he would rather, he indicates, talk 
of his redemption, and he introduces 
this subject, as he sometimes will, with 
the diction of an announcer. 

"1 was so disappointed in myself." 
he says, “but 1 could not help myself. 
The people who did help me were my 
wife Tiny and Gabe Paul, the president 
of the Indians, who spoke to me citizen 
to citizen, and Don Newcombe and all 
of the people of the little town of Cher- 
okee, Iowa, which I will discuss in de- 
tail later." 

Mudeat, who has a variety of dia- 
lects. moves through most of them in 
the course of any conversation. There 
is. above all, historic Southern, which 
flows gently into the tinted jargon of mu- 
-sicians. But it can be changed suddenly, 
as when Mudeal begins to sound like a 
sports announcer. He will, for instance, 
often refer lo himself as, "the pitcher 
of record." an infamous clichd that has 
never been fit for human tongue on or 
off the air. He also moves into the ver- 
nacular of what he calls “the show-biz 
world," as when he is talking about the 
appearances of Mudeat and the Kittens 
on Johnny Carson’s show and other big- 
rime national variety productions. When 
cataloging these appearances. Grant in- 
variably identifies himself with those who 
also happened to be on the bill, with 
the chichi expression "worked with.’’ 
as in, "On that show- 1 worked with 
Leslie Uggams and George Jessel”; 
or, "Oh, yeah, that time I worked with 
Nancy Wilson and Barbara McNair." 

Grant’s move into entertainment, 
along with his potential for becoming 
an announcer or club official, makes him 
something of an original. Lew other Ne- 
gro baseball players -Jackie Robinson 
and Maury Wills are the most prom- 
inent exceptions - have ever managed, 
as white players routinely do, to use a 
playing career as a springboard to later 
success within or outside of the game. 
Negro baseball players generally have 
had to content themselves with settling 
for neighborhood celebrity status as li- 
quor-store proprietors. Nor do many of 
the present group of Negro superstars 
give evidence of becoming long-term 
"personalities" in the world at large once 
their numbers have been ceremonially 
retired. Of his contemporaries, Grant 
seems the one most likely to attain that 
lustrous, lasting stature. 

The path James Timothy Grant Jr. 
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has followed upw'ard, geographically as 
well as financially, has gone from the dis> 
crimination and abject poverty of the 
rural South to a handsome income and 
a comfortable residence in the North in 
Cleveland's suburban Shaker Heights. 
He may be said to be a prototype of 
the successful Negro of his generation. 
The Grant family now numbers two chil- 
dren - -James Timothy III, who is almost 
4, and Joy Jima, just turned one. They 
and Mrs. Grant will go out to Los An- 
geles for the balance of the summer once 
Mudeat is settled. Mrs. Grant is named 
Lucille, but everyone calls her Tiny, just 
as no one who knows him calls her hus- 
band Jim. 

He is Mud most of the time, some- 
times James, and occasionally, among 
old baseball friends, Coochee, for he was 
bom in 1935 in Lacoochee, Fla., a town 
of 1,700 located inland about 40 miles 
north of Tampa. There were three sis- 
ters before him, and he was a twin to a 
sister, Johnnie. A brother Julius followed 
two years later, but James Grant Sr. 
died before his second son was bom. 
Mrs. Grant, Viola, who is now 58, 
worked as a domestic and at Lacoochee 's 
citrus canning factory, which is known 
in the vernacular as the “juice plant.” 

The Grants’ frame house lacked hot 
water, electric lights and toilets, and 
young James Jr. often had to study by 
kerosene lamp or, classically, from the 
light thrown off by the fire. “I remem- 
ber the one morning very clearly,” he 
says, "I was about 12 or 13, I guess. It 
was a big breakfast. Sometimes we were 
hungry, but we didn’t know about it so 
it didn’t matter. We ate possum. We 
ate coon. The whole bit. A lot of times 
we just had biscuits with syrup for break- 
fast. But this morning was a big break- 
fast. The biscuits were already done, I 
remember, and Mother was over the 
stove. We were just kids. We didn't 
know, we didn't realize how hard Moth- 
er was working. There were eggs she 
was cooking and sausage, and just all 
of a sudden she collapsed. 

“Right on the stove. She fell on the 
stove and burned her face and arms, 
and then she fell to the floor. Wc ran 
for the doctor, and he came and he 
worked with her, and he told us that 
she was working too hard and had to 
slow down. But she couldn't. She went 
to work that day at the juice plant. That 
was when I knew I had to help out. 

“I was 13 — that’s right, I had to be 
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13, because that was the year I went (o 
work- I was 13, but I was big for my 
age. We were all skinny, but I was big, 
you know, so I put up my age to 18 
and went to work in the lumber mill 
that summer. One time at school I 
worked for a while on the night shift, 
too, N to 7, and 1 picked oranges a lot. 
You got 15!^ a box. Listen, that was bet- 
ter than a lot of things. When I started 
in the mill it was 65 ^ an hour. You 
could pick a lot of oranges in an hour 
at 15C a box if you were strong and 
wanted to make some money.” 

For many Americans mention of Flor- 
ida calls up instant images of the Fon- 
tainebleau and Murph the Surf pirating 
precious stones out of dark mansions. 
But the other Florida, the Florida of La- 
coochce and places like it in the hinter- 
lands, is part of the culture, too. A sher- 
iff in Brooksville, about 15 miles from 
Lacoochec, once kicked Grant in the 
rear while his deputy trained a gun on 
him. The white kids in town threw rc>cks 
at the Negroes and cursed them with- 
out fear of reprisal. They passed their 
crayons and erasers on to the Negro 
school. It was not much of a school, 
really, being only two regular houses 
with classrooms formed by blankets 
hung front the ceilings. There was no 
gymnasium, though the Negroes in town 
built a clay basketball court oufside- 

Ba.seball. however, was always the first 
game in Lacoochec. Always had been. 
Grant wa.s an All-State basketball play- 
er and a prize halfback at Moore Acad- 
emy high school and through his stay 
into his sophomore year at Florida 
.-\&M, but it was always baseball that 
he cared for. Evenings, in the Florida 
dusk, he and his fiicnds would play stvek- 
ball on the dirt roads, and the Negro 
women would come out to watch while 
their dinner was fixing, and the men 
would sit on the stoops and puff piptrs 
and view the prospects seriously. Balls 
and bats were communal property. 
<iloves were passed on. Before he signed 
with the Indians in 1954 and was sent 
to Fargo at S250a month, Mudeat played 
with a glove that had been given to him 
by Fats Richardson, h was the best glove 
he had ever owned. 

The Negro town team— the Lacoochec 
Nine Devils, they were called — was a 
great one. It regularly beat the big-city 
team.s from Tampa and St. Petersburg. 
Looking back, having played the best. 
.Mudeat still believes that many of the 
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Nine Devil regulars could have starred 
in the majors had there been no color 
bar. Thaddeus Black, Mudcat's uncle, 
was a shortstop who could make all the 
plays. Mudcat still feels that Plunk Keb 
ly. the third baseman, was the best he 
ever saw at that position. There was 
James Oliver, the father of Nate (Pec- 
wee) Oliver, now in the San Francisco 
Giants' organization. Cooler Singleton 
was 6' 2’ with shoulders about 48 inches 
wide, a 29-inch waist and some fa.stball. 
William Grant (no relation) had acurve- 
ball Mudcat compares to Camilo Pas- 
cual's at his prime. The Lacoochec Nine 
Devils lost very few games. 

James Grant, in fact, got few chances 
to pitch, for he wasn’t good enough. 
He had to play first or third, and even 
that was hard to manage sometimes be- 
cause his mother did not want him to 
play on Sundays and chased him off 
the porch with a broom the first time 
she heard that he had done so. The rea- 
son she heard was that he hit two home 
runs. Later, in fact, it was as a hitter 
that he got his first tryout with the In- 
dians. (His World Series homer, inci- 
dentally, was the first by an .American 
League pitcher since 1920.) When Frank 
I^ne was bossing the Indians, he used 
to give a suit to any pitcher who could 
get two hits in a game. Mudcat got a 
lot of suits, even sometimes when he 
was not winning many games. 

Grant has 117 major league wins. 
Through Lane’s largesse and otherwise, 
he also has suits in abundance if not 
1 17, at least, he thinks, enough of them 
‘‘to go about three weeks with a couple 
of changes a day and everything dif- 
ferent." He has four tuxedos, a laven- 
der suit, a red suit, a white suit, a pow- 
der-blue suit. 

He also has sweaters in just about all 
the hues, and shoes and slacks and many 
other items of interesting color and fash- 
ion. Besides the long socks, Mudcat also 
pioneered "highboy" shirts. When he 
first showed up in one, the other play- 
ers hooted and said: "Hey, you can’t 
even be caught at a tennis match with 
that on,” And now, of course, they are 
very big. Score one more for Mudcat. 
who is still ahead of the times. 

Touring with Mudcat and the Kit- 
tens, Grant is forever shifting ensembles 
for his act. Usually, along about the 
third or fourth show in a place, he comes 
out in the stark-white mohair suit and 
starts off with the line about how the 


White Knight got his clothes all right, 
but missed Grant altogether. (The au- 
dience is warmed up by the time Mud- 
cat hits the stage anyway.) First his musi- 
cians -up to seven of them — begin, 
playing dance music and jazzier stuff, 
and then the Kittens, some very sexy 
girls in spare feline outfits, lake over 
the stage to sing and dance and purr. 
Then Mudcat comes on. He sings — ev- 
erything from show tunes to rock ’n’ roll 
— and tells jokes and dances, and at last 
there is the finale with the whole troupe. 

Mudcat is best, singing or joking, when 
he is working with the audience. He un- 
derstands this and does not push the one- 
liners. "In the first place.” he says, "I 
can’t get risqui simply because of who 
I am. Besides, humor is not just buying 
up all the joke books and retelling them. 
Humor is taking advantage of something 
that happens and presenting it in the 
right way." 

Maybe the funniest short bit he docs 
is the most natural, and it developed sim- 
ply because people are always asking 
pitchers what it is the manager says when 
he comes to the mound to talk to a pitch- 
er in trouble. 

"Managers always explain the situ- 
ation to you and the catcher to show- 
how smart they are," Mudcat begins, 
lugging the microphone wire after him 
as he walks around the stage talking to 
the audience. It is Baltimore or Cleve- 
land or York, Pa., or it is the Holiday 
Inn in Groton, Conn., or it is Steel- 
man’s Steak House in Cherokee, Iowa. 

"They point out everything to you, 
managers, like you can’t possibly keep 
track of it yourself or like maybe you 
just dropped in from somewhere. 

" ’Well. Mud,’ the manager says w hen 
he gets out to me, ’men on first and 
third.’ 

" ‘Sure is, Sam,’ I say, just like it 
never occurred to me. 

’’ 'And only one out. Mud,’ he says." 
(Grant falls deeper into dialect as he 
tells any story.) 

’■ ’Hmmm,’ I say. ‘Yes, jes one out it 
is.’ 

" ‘ . and Al Kaline cornin’ up, 

Mud.’ 

" ‘Yes,’ I say, ‘that sure looks like 
Mr, Kaline hisself movin’ out of the on- 
deck ring.’ That manager is right again. 

•’ ’Course, I’ve spent this whole in- 
ning trying to figure out how I can get 
around Kaline, I been looking over there 
at him in the on-deck for the last five min- 
eontUmtd 
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QUALITY 

in every price range 


with a model 
for every need 




Good times come easy and more often 
in a Beechcraft Musketeer 


There's a lunker bass lounging near an old stump in a far-off lake. 

He could be mounted in your den. because that lake is many hours 
closer to home than it seems, The Beechcraft Musketeer lets busy 
people like you enjoy weekend fishing thrills in far-away places. It’s the 
low price, low wing airplane with the high-performance, high-style 
Beechcraf! way about it! 

Toss your tackle into a Musketeer and turn a spare day or two into an 
exciting outdoor adventure. Flying your own Musketeer is just as much 
fun as taming that old “tackle buster." 

Two-place Spori up to the family-sized Super, Musketeers ease in and 
out of short lakeside strips. Cruise speeds up to 150 mph and nonstop 
flights over 800 miles put plenty of shoreline in casting range. 

And between fishing excursions, your Musketeer can subtract hours 
from business trips . . . hours you can add to leisure time. 

The Beechcraft Musketeer is “the big one" in the low price range 
Don’t let it get away. 



FREE! Write today for informative ilicstrated 
broenures on the Beechcraft 3 Musketeers, 
or other Beechcrafis Address Beech Air- 
craft Corporation. Marketing Services. 9759 
E Central, Wichita. Kansas 67201. 


If you're not a pilot yci, wriie for your free "Win Your Wings" 
htwklei: a siep-hy-slep guide lo your Private Pilot's license, 
rolls what you leant, how you learn it. how to get siancd right. 



Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita. Kansas 67201 



COOCMee'S HSW tune eominunl 


ules jes wonderin' what in the world I 
can throw him. But the manager tinally 
went and stood with his foot up on the 
lop step of the dugout, which is what 
managers do either when they want to 
get smart or when they want to appear 
smart, so now he can come out to the 
mound and inform me that they is men 
on first and third, they is one out and 1 
have got to pilch next to A1 Kaline. 
That is what managers tell you when 
they come out to the mound." 

The people laugh, and Mudeal starts 
to sing. He describes his own voice as 
"somewhere between a baritone and a 
tenor, depending on the song." A Minne- 
sota entertainment critic, reviewing his 
act just after the glorious '65 season, de- 
scribed Grant as "unquesiionabiy the 
best singer in the area to have won two 
World Series games this year." 

Mudeat docs a lot of dance numbers, 
too. He and the Kittens have their own 
special choreographer now. Often he will 
break off the singing and the hoofing 
and go into more patter. "So 1 say. 
‘Now look, Sam. I know I haven’t ever 
thrown a slider, and you know it, and 
Earl sure knows it, but we arc forget- 
ting that there is also the clcemenl of 
sooprisc to contend with, and Mr. Man- 
tle, standing there at the plate, does not 
know either that I have added a slider 
to my repcetoirc.' "Just when he says "re- 
pcctoirc" everybody at Steelman’s Steak 
House in Cherokee, Iowa roars. 

It was last November that Mudeal 
Grant came to Cherokee. He had never 
heard of the town before, but his agent 
said it was a good booking, so Mud 
took it and left for Sioux City, which is 
the jumping-off place for Cherokee. Mud 
was still mad. The Twins had not trad- 
ed him yet, and the memories and the 
disappointments of the sea.son just end- 
ed still hung heavily upon him. It was 
in that frame of mind that Mudeat dis- 
covered that there was not one single 
Negro living in Cherokee. "There were 
kids 6, 7. 8 years old who had never 
seen a Negro before in living color," 
.Mud says. "I rcmember--ii’s funny the 
things they tell you w hen they don’t know 
something -this one little hoy was play- 
ing with me one day and climbing all 
over me and wc were having just a great 
old time, and all of a sudden he just 
slopped and looked at me a minute, 
and then he told me my hands were 
dirty. Just my hands. He .said my hands 
were dirty. That killed me. TTien wc 

rontinurd 
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Howard Johnson’s 
designed a 
motor lodge 
for the man 
who travels 
on business. 


For instance: 

after a good night’s rest, we’ve a great 
breakfast waiting for you in our restaurant. 


Use your Texaco Credit Card when you stay with us. 



•MMr HilMtich * BnMr Mf Mvteanr Staff 

All golfers get a real thrill from executing a well planned shot. How can 
Power-Bilts help you to do this? They're Master-MatchedI Every club in a 

Powrer-Bilt set swings the same. There are no 

surprises, no distractions, between you and your 
planned shot. For better ball control ask your golf 
professional about Power-Bills, g? r i 
Write for your free copy of the r I ‘m 
Power-Bilt Catalog In full color « , . 
\\\ featuring "Why Engineered . 

'\\ Golf Clubs Perform Better | 

'W You.” Hlllerich & * . 

Bradsby Co., P. 0. Box MW 
\ 506, Louisville, Ky. 

\ 40201, Dept. SI-8. . 

\ With the help of your pro, 
Power-Bilts will help you too. 


EitelutNtly st your pro Sfiop 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., P. O. Box 506, Louisville, Ky. 40201 



COOCMee’S mew tune conUjmed 



A special tire particular drivers choose to replace 

their original equipment. Drivers who take special 

pride in their cars right down to the rubber they roll || J1 

on. Fat Cats are up to 2 full Inches fatter for catlike 

traction and cornering. Extra low cord angles keep the 

Cats cool even at sizzling Sebring speeds. Trade-In II 

your timid looking tires and turn loose a Fat Cat un- II 

der your fender for a new dimension in driving fun. PENNSYLVANIA 

4-ply double strength nylon cord.ffted or wnife sinpes.) TURNPd^ TNtES 


For FREE Reflective Fat Cat Eyes, write: Pennsylvania Tire Co., Box 377, Mansfield, Ohio 


racing width tires from the pros at Pennsylvania 



at gasoline service 
stations ever3rwhere. 



lul 

1901 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wis 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 

TEllVISION AND RADIO iROADCASTINC 
Leva by doint- Two Year WorV-Smdy Vrogranu in- 
clude anaoiuieing. scriptwriling. produclioo, proEram- 
mins, managemeni, sales, news, sports. Liberal Arts. 
Prol^ional faculty, studios and equipment. Learn on 
school stations WCSB and WCSB-TV, Student activi- 
ties. Placement. Dormitories. Co-ed. Catalog. Write 
Mr. Wood, Cambridge School, 632 Beacon St.. Boston, 
.Maas. 0221}. 


went right back to wrestling together. 

“Another time,” Mudeat says, “I was 
in the drugstore and 1 looked down and 
saw this little girl staring at me. She lit- 
erally didn't know what I was. So I just 
bent over and said ‘boo’ to her, and 
she ’bout died.” 

Pretty soon everybody in Cherokee 
was looking at Mudeat. And then they 
were talking to him and visiting with 
him. When he w'asn't playing at Steel- 
man's, Mudeat was all over town, at 
Larry French’s house or with the Bob 
Stevensons or dropping by the hangouts 
or the schools. “I guess I visited just 
about every school in the area,” he says, 
"elementary right on up. At first I would 
just sort of stand there and show them 
what a Negro was. Then I'd start talk- 
in’. and pretty soon we’d ail be talk- 
in’. We just talked and got to know- 
each other. Don’t get me off on kids. 1 
can’t resist kids. I just talked and they 
asked me questions about almost any- 
thing, from Vietnam to the riots to base- 
ball. There was no mayhem. Cherokee 
was just the warmest little town. 

"My ultimate goal in life is to gel 
enough money to put together an apart- 
ment-type building in Lacotwhcc for my 
family. We’re a close family, and this 
way. if we’re all living together, it would 
be even easier to work out all oui prob- 
lems. We work together. Like I have 
already sent one of my nephews through 
college — 1 have about a thousand neph- 
ews and nieces in Lacoochee — but now 
when he gets the chance he has to work 
to pay that money back. Only the mon- 
ey won't go to me. It will go to pay for 
the education of the next one in the fami- 
ly. Do you see? It is a type of contract 
you enter into. You get your way paid, 
but then when you have the chance you 
have to pay for someone else. 

“I live in Shaker Heights. That is my 
home now, but Lacoochee will always 
be my home, and now Cherokee is my 
second home. Wc started a program 
there, the high school principal and the 
music teacher and some of us, working 
to raise money for a boys' baseball field. 
Just before I had to go out to L.A. be- 
fore spring training, I made another trip 
to Cherokee and made a lot of appear- 
ances there, trying to raise the funds 
for the field. And I wanted to see all 
my friends again anyway. Someone told 
me. ’Mud, if you ever came to live in 
Cherokee and ran for mayor, there 
wouldn’t be no contest at all.’ ” smo 
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They know Bourbon, and they know there’s no Bourbon 
any belter than Old I'itzgerald. 

You sec, we gladly accept all the extra expense of hand-made 
care and all the extra lime it lakes to follow our family's 
original sour mash recipe. 

We know that the unvarying character and flavor of our 
Bourbon cannot be achieved by any other method. 

As a result. Old l ilzgerald is the most 
expensively nutde Bourbon in 

OWFitzgeraJd 

who drink Old l ilzgerald Bonded OF Prime Straight, the most 

don't know any belter. expensively made Bourbon in Kentucky. 

*Si>uii.c- Kcniudky Disiillinv: Records 



and Munsingwear’s got it. 




Designed by more pros. Worn by more pros. That’s Grand-Slam', champion golf 
shirt of them all. The Munsingwear Penguin swings this spring with fresh styles, 
easy care fabrics and top-ffight colors to portner with any slocks. Still happily 
unchanged: Grand-Slam's notable quality, extra 2-inch tuck-in and patented 
action-arm for superb comfort. At savvy sportswear departments everywhere. 


Pass the word along. ..it’s Munsingwear for sportswear. 


Munsingwtor, Inc.. Minneopolis, Minnesota SSiOS- Gra'>d-$iom » o MuAsngweer Reg. TM 



Mercury’s got it. 
A"Competitive E(lge”Sale. 




A competitive edge 
for all kinds of people. 

Everybody’s different. 

So we make different cars for everybody. 
Get the Mercury that's exactly right 
for your pocketbook and personality now. 


Mercury 
Premiere Coupe. 
Specially equipped, 
specially priced for a 
nice competitive edge. 

Includes a big 390 V-8, deluxe interior 
wall-to-wall carpeting, and an AM radio, 
a -l-door sedan.) You expect a good deal, 
white sidewall tires, deluxe wheel covers 
with medallion, and all. 



First hardtop with yacht-deck vinyl paneling. 


It’s the paneling made famous by our Colony Park wagon. You see it here on our 
Park Lane sweptback. This paneling is tougher, longer-lasting than real wood. And 
every bit as beautiful. Also available on our Park Lane convertible. At your Mercury dealer’s. 



Your competitive edge 
on the tee: 
Arnold Palmer Golf 
Balls. 3 for $1.95, 



The same quality Axnie 
uses. Regularly $3.75. 
Available for a limited 
time at participating 
Mercury dealers. 


Dan Gurney Cougar. 
Limited edition. 
Specially priced. 

With deluxe interior, 
remote control mirror, 
wide tread whitewalls, 
Gurney decal, special turbine 
wheel covers, plus concealed 
headlamps, buckets. 302 V-8 
engine, sequential rear turn 
signals, etc. And remember we 
said specially priced. 


The Fine Car Touch 
inspired by the Continental. 


MERCURY 


PEOPLE 



Miss Marianne Moore, Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy and Authors 
Terr) Soafhem, Philip Roth. Wil- 
liam Slyron and Peter .Mat- 
thie^-sen were among those pres- 
ent at the great moment when 
George Plimpton (helow) finally 
succeeded in proving that he is 
not chicken. So he fought Ar- 
chie Moore and played pro foot- 
ball with the Detroit Lions last 
week he got married. The bride 
wore white. Hundreds of other 
women were inclined to choose 
black. 

Olympic Decathlon Champion 
Rafer Johnson has temporarily 
disappeared from KNBC-TV 
screens in California pending a 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission's ruling on the implica- 
tions of his membership in Sen- 
ator Robert Kennedy's presiden- 
tial delegation in that stale. Not 
until and if Kennedy wins 
the California primary and the 
show hits the road to Chicago 
would Johnson’s membership 
in his delegation seem to mean 
anything specific. NBC, to play 
it safe, however, has relieved him 
of his on-camcra sporiscusting 
duties for fear (hat his political 
commitment would be made 
grounds for invoking television's 
“equal time" ruling on behalf 



of other political organizations. 
The move seems far-fetched (“I 
would not have been mentioning 
anything political," Johnson ob- 
serves), but until the FCC has 
ruled on it Johnsim will continue 
at full salary behind the scenes 
at KNBC-TV sports, handling 
other newsroom chores and re- 
porting assignments. 

Roy Rogers is known to be a re- 
ligious man. and readers of The 
Arizona Republic may have been 
taken aback recently to read that 
the pious cowboy “shoots craps 
and .skis" to keep fit. The fol- 
lowing day the paper was care- 
ful to carry Mr. Rogers' cor- 
rection. He docs not gamble, and 
he docs not ski. What he saiJ 
was. he shoots trap and skeet. 

A group of Washington wives 
is reported to have given up jog- 
ging in favor of skipping rope, 
and one of them. Mrs. .Mark 
Hatfield, wife of the Oregon Sen- 
ator, has composed this stirring 
couplet for the girls: “Doves, 
eagles, hawks and owls/Jumping 
rope will gel rid of your jowls!” 

Opponents of Kent State Milcr 
Sam Bair have caught up with 
him from time to time, but at 
least none of them ever bit him 
in the back. Recently Bair was 
out running his regular 10 miles 
when a German shepherd did 
catch up to him and then add- 
ed the injury to the insult. “He 
sort of got his mouth around 
my waist.” Bair says, "and just 
took a big chunk. My ribs arc 
sore, awful sore." In the coun- 
try around the Kent campus. 
Bair explains, almost everybody 
has a dog. The animals run loose 
and arc a real training hazard 
to trackmen working out. chas- 
ing them the same way dogs 
chase cars. The boys, being 
.somewhat more sulncrable than 
Fords, carry spray cans of stuff 
called Hall. “It’s what a lot of 
mailmen caro'." Bair says, add- 
ing ruefully that on this occasion 
his supply must have slipped 
from his belt. The shepherd was 


identified and proved to have 
had all his shots. And was the 
owner awfully sorry about the 
whole thing? “Well, no. I don't 
think you could say she was aw- 
fully sorry. You know how some 
dog owners are— iheir dog 
wouldn't bite anybody. 1 think 
she thought I teased it or some- 
thing. I told her, 'Ma'am, 1 was 
just running by.’ " 

"She helped us with the gold 
drain by bringing back a gold 
medal.” Pre.sidcnt Johnson ob- 
■served of Olympic Skating 
C'hampion Peggy Fleming 
(ahoie), and he augmented her 
collection of that metal by one 
pen and a charm bracelet bearing 
the presidential seal. Then he es- 
corted her from his office to the 
rose garden, which was suffering 
a seasonal absence of roses but 
did offer a magnolia tree, from 
which Mr. Johnson picked a 
blossom to pin to Peggy’s shoul- 
der. Later someone asked Peggy 
if she were a DcmcKrai, a diffi- 
cult question for a young lady to 
answer while standing newly 
pinned with a Democratic Presi- 
dent's magnolia, but Peggy neat- 
ly replied, “Not yet,” and left it 
to her listeners to guess whether 
she simply meant that she was 
not yet 21. 


While Washington women arc 
jumping rope to get rid of their 
jowls (an anatomical improba- 
bility when you really give it 
some thought ), a group of Wash- 
ington men in the Government 
is preparing to keep lit a little 
more competitively. Former 
Honorary U.S. Davis Cup Cap- 
tain C. .\lphonso Smith has re- 
leased his 1968 tennis rankings. 
Under Secretary of the Navy 
('harles Baird comes first, fol- 
lowed by \Mlliam Mct'besney 
Martin Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System; Wall Ros- 
tow, the President's special as- 
sistant: Paul R. Ignatius, Secre- 
tary of the Navy; Sargent Shri- 
ver. Director of the Office of 
Economic Opp<irtunit> ; Harold 
Brown, Secretary of the Air 
Force; Stewart Udall, Secre- 
tary of the Interior; James Sy- 
mington. former Chief of Proto- 
col; Alexander B. Trowbridge, 
former Secretary of Commerce; 
and Robert .McNamara, former 
Secretary of Defense. Rosiow 
fell from first to third place this 
year, the Secretary of the Navy 
is fourth to his Under Secretary’s 
first, and there Robert McNa- 
mara is, fetching up the rear. It 
may be handy to have a Chief 
of Protocol around. 
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BASEBALL Z/V/a/'/r Mutvoy 


A new life for some old cats 


The military draft and big-league expansion may be specters to some, 
but to a small group of aging fringe players they are a fountain of youth 


l^own at Al I,ang Field in St. Peters- 
^ burg, Fla. this spring. Dick Schofield 
dressed alongside Bob Gibson. Tim Me- 
Carver and the rest of the important St. 
Louis Cardinals. Over at Cocoa, on Flor- 
ida's east coast drag strip. Bo Belinsky 
disappeared from the Houston Astros' 
dormitory with a Playboy magazine cen- 
terfold. a real live one named Jo Col- 
lins. and threatened to return to Ha- 
waii. And out West in Scottsdale. Ariz.. 
in the Chicago Cubs* camp. Dick Ra- 
datz. who for three years was the 267- 
pound monster that strutted out of the 
Red Sox bullpen to turn baseball bats 
into Silly Putty, missed home plate with 
24 successive pitches and looked some- 
what like a 267-pound tabby cat. 

Despite their different situations, the 
three were among the 20 players form- 


ing a suddenly important category on 
the major league baseball scene: "mm- 
roster player invited to training camp." 
Technically, the group was made up ci- 
ther of free agents, such as Schofield, 
who had committed themselves to the 
highest bidder, or minor league farm- 
hands. such as Belinsky and Kadaez. w ho 
were the exclusive property of a major 
league team that hated to let them dis- 
appear without at least one further look. 

Actually, these non-roster players are 
major league pensioners, with at least 
the minimum five years in grade. The 
majority of the 20, in fact, had wcll- 
documented records, and a number of 
them had earned rather large salaries. 
Radat/. for instance, and Catcher Jim 
Pagliaroni of the Oakland Athletics had 
been paid in sunnier times as much as 



535.000 for a year's work in the majors. 

During the off season these 20 play- 
ers were released by major leupue teams 
compelled to protect younger, untested 
plavers.on their controlled rosters. In 
past years most of them would have 
been permitted to sink into the minor 
leagues or a used-car farm in Skokie, 
III. This year they were in demand be- 
cause baseball teams now are confronted 
with two particularly stressing problems; 

I ) the military reserve that siphons off 
a number of young players to active 
meetings three and four times each 
month, and 2) the 1969 expansion of 
the American League -and perhaps the 
National League, too — that will create 
an instant need for 50 or 100 players 
with even fringe major league ability. 

So. rather than finding themselves in 
the boncyard. the older draft-and-rc- 
serve-free players are currently hot prop- 
erty in a seller's market. For example. 
.Schofield, a utility infielder who was re- 
leased by the Dodgers last December, 
has now signed a 1968 Cardinals con- 
tract for more money than he made all 
last season. 

The military situation prompted Phil 
Linz to reconsider his retirement plan.s 
and report to camp with the New- York 
MelS- The ex-Yankee, whose New York 
restaurant. Mr. l.afTs. grosses almost 

5500.000 a year and will continue to pros- 
per as long as athletes like stewardesses 
and stewardesses like athletes, planned 
to count money rather than sit on a 
hard bench al) year. "Then a few weeks 
before the camps opened 1 began to have 
second thoughts." he said. "I had an in- 
vitation from the Mets. and Harry Dal- 
ton talked to me about working out with 
the Orioles when he dropped in for din- 
ner one night. 1 knew the Mets. with all 
their young infielders, had military prob- 
lems and decided to try it again." This 
spnng the Mets' kid infielders have been 
fiying all over the country to meet their 
reserve commitments, and Linz has been 
playing more baseball than he has in 
three years. He has played so well that 
if the Mets do not sign him the Orioles 
definitely will. 

Schofield and Linz arc not the only 
non-roster veterans who are likely to sur- 
vive the season with a major league team. 
Ed Charles probably will share the third- 
ba.se job for the Mets. while Hal Ren- 
iff pos.sibly will become their No. I right- 
handed relief pitcher. In Pittsburgh, 
Manny Jimenez will be the top Icft-hand- 
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ed pinch hitter for Manager Larrv Shep- 
ard, and if Felix Mantilla, who had 
earned a job last season with the Chi- 
cago O'tJS- before suffering a severe in- 
jury to his Achifles' tendon, does not 
limp too noticeably, he will be the right- 
handed pinch hitter for 1-co Durtxrher. 
And Floyd Robinson may be someplace 
in the Oakland outfield if his injured 
knee responds completely by Opening 
Day. 

The most impressive non-roster player 
training in J-lorida, however, has been 
Pagliaroni, still the property of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates but an Oakland Athletic 
by virtue of a conditional deal made 
last winter shortly after Pagliaroni had 
a cervical disc removed from the back 
of his neck. If Oakland decides to keep 
him. the Athletics must pay the Pirates 
$75,000 and assume Pagliaroni's S30.000 
salary. That seems a small price for a 30- 
ycar-old catcher who this spring has been 
hitting home run.s and throwing out base 
runners and handling pitchers the same 
way he did in Pittsburgh two and three 


years ago when he was considered one 
of the best receivers in baseball. 

Pagliaroni was the Pirates’ volatile 
leader on the field. “Then one day ev- 
erything just started to go wrong.” he 
said. “It began when Harry Walker and 
I argued over the mechanics of han- 
dling pitchers. He thought that just be- 
cause Vernon Law, say, could get Henry 
Aaron out with curves, that Bob Vealc 
could get Aaron out the same way. Well, 
no two pitchers throw the same pitch 
the same way. Harry just never gave 
me the benefit of the doubt that I was a 
big-lcaguc catcher." 

Next, Pagliaroni encountered serious 
problems in his position as the team’s 
player representative. The players com- 
plained when they had to pay SI. 50 or 
S2.00 to park their cars outside Forbes 
Field for home gamc.s, and they exhibit- 
ed no especial fondness for the club’s 
air-travel policies (it gcncrall) flies only 
tourist class). Pagiiaroni’s arguments in 
behalf of the players were not appreciat- 
ed particularly by management. Then the 


cervical disc began to act up. "It sent 
knots through my head and sapped my 
strength," Pagliaroni said. "I'd swing a 
32-ounce bat and it would feci like 40.” 

Last May, Pagliaroni asked Pirate 
General Manager Joe Brown to be trad- 
ed. At the end of the year, and after the 
operation. Brown obliged. "Now 1 feel 
like a new man. just great again,” Pa- 
gliaroni said at the Athletics training 
camp in Bradenton. Fla. "Bob Kennedy 
is letting me call my game, and there 
arc no worries as player representative. 
Aah. Can't you see old tippy toes right 
now in his size 12D w hite baseball shoe.s 
with pink polka dots and a psychedelic 
uniform. U’s great to be here.” 

The non-roster players who do not sur- 
vive spring training will, for the most 
part, be offered fairly large salaries to 
spend this year in the minors while wait- 
ing for expansion. The motive for in- 
ducing these veterans to return to the 
minors is simple: a team would prefer 
to lose. say. a George Tlwmas. a Bob 
Shaw or a Jim O'Toole in the expan- 
eoniinueii 



Foot-joy presents 
a stunning new 
wing-tip version of the 

Monk-Strap 
Golf Shoe 


Foot-Joy made news last year with the first monk-strap 
golf shoes. And now it adds further lustre to its reputation for 
elegant styling with a bold new wing tip monk-stra|j 
model. Hidden under the strap is an elastic gore which 
assures a smooth, trim fit. Lite-Joy construction with 
cushion insole. Rex last. Style 51532 (illustrated) — smooth 
black calf with washable shrunken calf wing tip. 

At your golf professional’s. I! . T 

k )( )t ' ]( )\: 


Brockton Footwear, Inc. 
Brockton, Mass. 02403. 


COir SHOES 
Choice of Champio 
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WANTED 



The Bandit 

WANTED; FOR GIVING EXTRA DISTANCE TO MORE TOUR PROS CLUB CHAMPS ' 
AND SATURDAY MORNING NASSAU PLAYERS THAN ANY OTHER BALL IN THE WORLD 

The Bandit is known to outslioot, 
outrun, outdistance anythinjjon the course. 

Has been seen {jrabbinjj jjold and silver 
trophies in 50 states. Caution: is dangerous 
when opposed.The only protection against 
The Bandit- is a Bandit on vour tee. 


I ACUSMA46T GOl_F EQUlRN/ieNT 



Who's afraid of Spgtglass Hill? 


F.uh morning the golfers set out from 
Del Monte Lodge to t.icLIe Robert Trent 
Jones' Spyglass Hill. Facing them is a 
magnilicent c04-yard, par-5, dog-leg. first 
hole. With seventeen tougher holes 
beyond. Spyglass Hill iust isn't a course 
for the golfer who wants to go home and 
brag about his low sixties. Cew arc the 
players who have broken the par 72 tor 
this 0, '472-yard monster. 

But if you spend a weekend at the Lodge 


wc can gu.irantee you this. Between 
Spyglass Hill and the famous Pebble Hc.ich 
Links, you’ll play two of the most 
exciting courses in the world. And that’s 
what the game is really all about. 

Isn't it? 

Spitglass Hill 

At Del Monte Lodge 
Pebble Beach, California. 


BASEBALL eonllnued 

sion draft than to be done out of a top 
young prospect. On the other hand, the 
same club would like to have any of 
these men available if, indeed, it should 
happen to lose that same good young 
prospect, 

■’Sure. I'll go to the minors if the 
Red Sox send me there.” said Thomas, 
who wore No. 24 in the VVorld Series 
last October hut was assigned uniform 
No. 53 (’’The Boston on m> front really 
spells Louisville," he .said) when he ar- 
rived as a non-rosicr player in Winter 
Haven. Fla, this spring. Two \seeks ago 
Thomas got his wish and reported to 
L.oui.sville where his pay will be 517,500. 
only 55,000 less than he earned last sea- 
son in the majors. 'If expansion wasn’t 
scheduled next year. I'd probably quit." 
Thomas said. ’’But I’ve got a little more 
than seven years in the pension plan 
and probably can get iO years in be- 
cause they will need ness players to fill 
the new teams. I ’d be crazy to quit now." 

Like Thomas. Ciary (Jeiger will go to 
the minors if he dtws not win a job in 
the St, Louis outfield. A left-handed hit- 
ting outfielder, CJeiger faces severe odds 
because Roger Maris. Lou Brock and 
Bobby Tolan also are left-handed hit- 
ting outfielders. But esen if Cieiger docs 
not make the Cards he expects to be 
sent to Tulsa as a plascr-coach and col- 
lect 515,000 for the year. "Me quit'?" 
he says. "No svas." Neither Shass nor 
O’Toole, both of sshom sserc sent dossn 
tsvo weeks ago. is as certain about stay- 
ing in baseball. 

Then, there i-\ the case of Dave Nich- 
olson. the right-handed hilling outfielder 
v.ho follows Paul Richards like a shad- 
ow. Nicholson signed with the Orioles 
when Richards was their manager. He 
was acquired by Houston when Ricitards 
was that team's general manager. .Xnd 
he was acquired by .-Vtlania after Rich- 
ards became general manager there. 
When Nicholson hits a ball, it some- 
times does not touch down for quite a 
while. The trouble is he seldom hits one. 
and the other day, as he prepared to go 
down to the minors once more, he said, 
iih a wife and three children. I can- 
not afford to play in the minors much 
longer." 

Try it one more year, Da\c- NS'hat 
with expansion and military sers ice. you 
could even find yourself playing on the 
same big-league team with Bo Belinsky, 
who might turn seriou.s again and pitch 
another no-hiller. *nd 
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on slim, trim slacks, 
them with your favorite 
and take off! These 
slacks are Dacro n* 
polyester , 45% worsted wool. 
And^'Dacron” doesn't give 
wrinkles the time of day. Or 
night! Red, blue or green, 
about $25 at Lord & Taylor, 

New York; Alfred’s. Memphis; 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; 
Robert Kirk, Ltd.. San Francisco; 
Georgetown University Shop, 
Washington, D.C. ; Ara’s, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. Ask for Austin 
Hill slacks with “Dacron”. You'll 
like the way you look. 

Pont rogiitered trademark. 

Pom makes libers, rtot fabrics or clothes. 

Sion & Murphy shoes of Cortam* poromerle. 


Setter things for better livirtg 
through chemistry 
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. . . for the Young in Heart 


Discover the call of far away places . . . romantic settings . . . and 
the total relaxation of the open road. It's been there all along . . . just 
a short ride away on a new Schwinn bike! More and more healthy, 
hearty outdoor enthusiasts are losing themselves to the charm, excite- 
ment. and sophistication of modern cycling. The new Schwinn bikes 
with gears arc marvels of precision design, Ten speed gears, smooth 
starts, leisurely riding qualities, and rich detailing to satisfy the most 
descriminatmg. Stop in at your nearby Factory Franchised Schwinn 
Dealer, let him fit you to a new Schwinn ... the world is yours! 


Send 20< for your 40 page full color Schwinn Bike Catalog 
SCHWINN BICYCLE COMPANY 

1844 NORTH KOSTNER AVENUE ' CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60639 




TENNIS /A'//77 Chapin 


Goodbye Billie Jean, with iove from Nancy 

After a distinguished amateur career, BiMie Jean King decided to turn professional, but not before a rare 
meeting with her longtime rival. Nancy Richey, whose going-away present to her was a remarkable beating 


T here is nothing like a good old-fash- 
ioned feud, real or imagined, to 
bring out the best in people, athletes in- 
cluded. .And last Friday night at New 
York's Madison Square Garden a good 
old-fashioned feud — 46*'^ real, 39% 
imagined and 15% no opinion — was re- 
vived in the most startling fashion. The 
occasion was only a semifinal match in 
the Garden Challenge Trophy tennis 
tournament, one of a dozen stops on 
the winterlong combined indoor-Carib- 
bcan circuit, but for all that was at stake 
for the antagonists, it might well have 
been a Wimbledon and Forest Hills final 
combined. 

On one side of the net was Billie Jean 
Moffitt King, 24. the myopic pepper pot 
who is totally and absolutely dedicated 
to the proposition that Billie Jean Mof- 
fitt King is the No. I tennis player in 
the world, which she is. “You have to 
hale to lose,” she has often said. "That's 
why I'm on top.” 

Seventy-eight feet away was Nancy 
Richey, 25, a firm believer in her father 
Cieorge's “Thou Shalt Not Smile on the 
Court” philosophy, 

The matchup was perfect. Mrs. King 
is an aggressive, hard-hitting net rusher 
who flails away at everything within 
reach; Miss Richey is a grim, stubborn 
baseliner who ventures to the net only 
by accident. TTie two girls have been con- 
testing the top ranking in the U.S. for 
four years. Nancy got it in 1964; Billie 
Jean in 1966-67. They drew in 1965 — 
both were No. 1 and, as much as any- 
thing. that started the feud , . . cr, ri- 
valry in earnest. 

All in all. the Garden confrontation 
would have brought back memories of 
the famous matches between Helen Hull 
Jacobs and Helen Wills Moody in the 
1930s. c.xcept that, before last Friday, 
King and Richey hadn't been on the 
same court together for IVi years. 


The last time they had played was in 
the quarter-final round of the U.S. Na- 
tionals in September 1964. Richey win- 
ning 6-4, 6-4 for her sixth victory over 
Billie Jean in seven tries. Since then 
strange things have happened. Billie Jean 
is not especially fond of clay, w hich neu- 
tralizes her wide-open, attacking game, 
and she has missed several clay-court 
tournaments over the years. Richey, on 
the other hand, cares just as little for 
grass, or any other fast surface that 
doesn’t give her time to clobber fore- 
hands and backhands or run down op- 
ponents' shots. Billie Jean has two Wim- 
bledon. one U.S. and one Australian 
title to her credit — all on grass. Nancy 
has won five straight U.S. clay<ourt 
championshipw, but has only one grass 
crown — Australia in 1967- and she has 
refused to play the prestigious U.S. grass- 
court circuit. For 42 months subtle 
charges and countercharges have been 
thrown about, each accusing the other 
of ducking a confrontation. 

The most recent came a month ago 
when both were scheduled to play in a 
weekend charity tournament at C.W. 
Post College on Long Island. The day 
before it began. Nancy called in lame. 
(In fairness to Miss Richey, she doe.s 
have a history of ailments that would 
endear her to medical students, most no- 
tably a chronic bad back and a bum 
knee.) 

And so. last Friday night, while both 
women denied the existence of any feud, 
there was a certain amount of tension 
when they took the court- a nice slow 
Richey-type rubberized one, incidental- 
ly. Their only condescension to feminin- 
ity were the tiny blue pompons Billie 
Jean wore on the backs of her sneakers 
and the orange headband that Nancy 
wore instead of her traditional Australian 
flop hat . Otherw ise the two of them might 
as well have walked two blocks to the 


west and enacted a icmininc version of 
Sltiiightcr on I'enth A\entte. 

Billie Jean started as though that was 
exactly what she had in mind. She won 
the first set 6^. and then, while ex- 
horting herself loudly to bigger and 
greater things, built up a commanding 5 - 
I lead in the second. Miss Richey broke 
her service in the next game and held 
her own to cut the margin to 5-3. but 
it seemed like a token effort. With Mrs. 
King serving the ninth game, they played 
to deuce and finally to match pt>int for 
Billie Jean. 


MISS RICHEY HAD A GOING-AWAY GIFT 
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“Pull back to the 300 yard line, men — 
this group’s using ‘Sweet Shots!’ ” 


Burke-UJorthlngton Div. 

C ! VICTOR eOLF 

VICTOR Products 0/ V(Clo^ Comptometer Qorporaior' 


Irisli Mist Coffee 

made with Ireland's Legendary Liqueur' 



Ireland is where they Legend lives in Irish Mist, a Work magic with Irish 
"Turn the Sod” before rare blend of rich heather Mist Coffee. Pour a jig- 
putting up a house, and honey, Gaelic herbs and aged ger of Pish Mist into 
if the Good People leave IrishWhisky. black coffee: top with 

it so. everyone then For 3 Royal Tara Irish Por- a dollop of whipped 
knows the place is a celain cups, send $3 to Irish cream. Sip slowly 
good place to build. Mist Coffee Cups. Heublein, through the cream. 
Ireland-'-landof legend. Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sliinte. 


Then it happened. After a short ral- 
ly. Mrs. King took the net and Miss Ri- 
chey sent up a very average lob, which 
should have meant the end of the match. 
But Billie Jean hit it just a fraction of a 
second too late and it landed a foot be- 
hind the baseline. That brought the score 
to deuce and started Nancy on one t f 
the most startling streaks of her or any- 
one's- career. From there, the two girls 
played 51 points, and Billie Jean wen 
just 12 of them. Miss Richey reeled ctT 
nine straight games in addition to the 
three she had already won to take the 
match in a fantastic reversal of form. 4 - 
6. 7-5. 6-0. Billie Jean had not lost 12 
straight games since she forsook a prom- 
ising sandlot football career for the ten- 
nis courts. 

On match point, Nancy passed Billie 
Jean with a low cross-court backhand; 
when it landed in, she threw her racket 
nearly to the (jarden ceiling. Billie Jean 
tapped her lightly— yes, lightly- on the 
head with her steel racket. Then Nancy 
permitted herself a slight smile, and in 
her soft Texas twang said, “This is my 
most satisfying win." 

In a way, it was a shame Billie Jean 
had to lose. The match was her last as 
an amateur player, Three days later in 
Los Angeles she signed a two-year con- 
tract with the National Tennis t.eague, 
the latest in the long line of touring pro- 
fessional groups, this one to be run by 
former Davis Cup Captain (ieorge Mac- 
Call. Joining Billie Jean in the pro ranks 
arc Ann Haydon Jones of Britain, Fran- 
9 oise Durr of France and Rosemary C a- 
sals of the U.S.. making it the lirst whole- 
sale desertion of the amateur ranks by 
women in the history of tennis. 

MacCall died a little when Mrs. King 
was beaten by Miss Richey (who then 
defeated Judy Tegart of Australia for 
the women's title the next night), but 
that was nothing compared to his re- 
action on Saturday when Roy Kmcrson 
of Australia, who was playing his last 
amateur tournament and was also pre- 
paring to sign with MacCall, lost to 
Lieut. Arthur Ashe in the men’s tinal in 
three straight sets. Fven more than Bil- 
lie Jean. Kmcrson deserved to go out a 
winner. (Kmerson’s defection, inciden- 
tally. means that five of the 1967 Top 
Ten men amateurs arc now professionals. 
In December. John Ncwcombc and Tony 
Roche of Australia. Nicki I’ilic of Yu- 
goslavia and Roger Taylor of Cireat Brit- 
ain signed with a rival group, the so- 
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called “Handsome Eight," run with 
Lamar Hunt’s money. The four girl pro- 
fessionals were also Top Tenners.) 

Both Emerson and Mrs. King were 
anxious to turn pro. Emerson is 3 1 years 
old. ancient by tennis standards, and 
takes with him the most prolific major- 
tournament record in tennis history. He 
has won 12 of the so-called Big Four 
championships— two each at Wimble- 
don. Roland Garros in France and For- 
est Hills, and a whopping six in Austra- 
lia. Bill Tilden. the greatest player in 
history, won 10 seven at Forest Hills 
and three at Wimbledon. Emerson is 
probably the most gracious champion 
since Don Budge, and certainly the funni- 
est. He played the Garden tournament 
in the same pair of shorts he has worn 
for three years— all the pockets are worn 
out and sewn tight. This was his first tour- 
nament of note since the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round three months ago, which 
he played in for the ninth time, and 
when he learned there was no trophy 
for second place at the Garden, all he 
said was, "My God, all I’ve got to show 
for this week is a bloody pair of sore 
feet. That might be my last trophy for 
some time." 

Billie Jean, who has opinions on just 
about everything and who is a longtime 
advocate of open tennis (which the In- 
ternational Lawn Tennis Federation 
finally accepted last week), was, despite 
her loss to Miss Richey, ecstatic about 
the professionals. “The amateur game 
is completely filled with hypocrisy," she 
said. “What they ought to do is throw 
out all the officials and start again. It's 
a burden to play amateur tennis. I quit 
college three years ago to be No. I I 
knew I couldn’t do it any other way. 1 
made it. but w hat do I get? I came home 
last year after winning Wimbledon and 
somebody asked if I played Davis Cup. 

"I can’t even get a credit card. How 
can I tell them Tve got a job. 1 do now ; 
I’m just going to make more as a pro. 
The only reason we can get credit cards 
IS because they presume my husband 
[Larry, a law student at the L'niversity 
of C'alifornia] is going to make a bun- 
dle latcron." 

Now that she is a pro, and presum- 
ably about to make a bundle. Jean should 
have no more problem securing credit 
cards. But she would probably trade the 
lot of them for another chance at that 
easy overhead at match point w ith Nan- 
cy Richey. end 
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If you had just one place to 
plant a story, where would 
you try to plant it? 


Life. Consider the alternative. 


BOXING Gary Ronberg 


Rubies for a great big mouse 

Raul Rojas, a tough, slugging featherweight, survived a ballooning 
right eye to lay claim to a flashy belt and a WBA-type world title 


M kKln Duvic.s, the matchmaker, was 
sitiinit at his desk in the Olympic 
Auditorium in Los Angeles last week. Jt 
was the day before Raul Rojas was to 
meet Einrique Higgins of Colombia for 
the WBA's version of the featherweight 
title. Davies was asked if he wanted Ro- 
tas' name engraved on the silver plate 
on the front of the championship belt. 

•‘Yeah, put Rojas' name on the plate.” 
he said. "If he blows it we'll change it. 
And while you're at it. get some rubies 
or something and fasten them around 
the plate. Put some fiaxh in it.” 

The next night, pounded and stung. 
Rojas rescued a IS-round decision from 
Higgins. Rojas is little more than jockey- 
sized featherweights cannot weigh 
more than 126 pounds and he staged 
the kind of exciting light that is typical 
of boxing's little men, who brawl all 
the time in California. Mexico and the 
Far East but rarely in .Madison Square 
Garden. "I can't understand it," .said 
Davies. ''They provide more action than 
the big men." 

One reason for the Garden reluctance 
is that it can be a full-time job just keep- 
ing the little fellows categorized and 
memorized. F'or example, Argentina's 
Horacio Accavallo, 33, is the current 
WBA flyweight (112 pound) champion 
In 12 years he has lost only two of H4 
fights, but the 'VBA isn’t the only box- 
ing commission around, and Britain. Eu- 
rope. Australia. New Zealand and Thai- 
land recognize Chartchai Chionoi of 
Thailand as their flyweight king. 

Lionel Rose of Australia, a mere 20. 
IS the bantamweight (up to 1 18 pounds) 
champion. Ro.se won the title five weeks 
ago in Japan from F'ighting Harada. and 
within 48 hours he was cheered by a 
crowd of more than 100.000 that lined 
Melbourne's streets. Ironically. Rose got 
the match only after Je.sus Pimentel of 
Los Angeles who may be the best fight- 
er in any division backed off when re- 
fused a larger share of the purse. 

Los Angeles' Raul Rojas, no doubt 


injudiciously, never backed off from a 
light in his life. Born 26 years ago. he 
grew up in places like Watts and East 
Los Angeles and was in and out of re- 
form school more times than he can 
remember. There were 12 in the family, 
he thinks, but he cannot be sure. It was 
not a good family. Two brothers, in fact, 
have served sentences in San Quentin. 
Rojas was known as "Little Roy.” and 
led a gang named, appropriately enough. 
"Little Roy's Gang.” They carried guns 
and knives. During one eventful after- 
noon when the gang was hanging around 
a street corner a shot rang out and the 
boy next to Rojas toppled over, dead, 
a bullet between his eyes. There was a 
chase, a fight and more shooting, and 
Rojas w'ound up with the California 
Youth Authority once more. When he 
was released in 1962, the warden told 
him that if he got into similar trou- 
ble again it would probably mean the gas 
chamber for him at San Quentin. 

So Rojas turned to boxing. "All I 
ever was was lough. " he said. "I thought 
I'd put it to work." In the first round 
of his first pro fight Rojas marched to 
the center of the ring and clobbered his 
opponent in the mouth. "I'd always 
worked with heavy gloves before," Ro- 
jas said. "It felt as though there was 
nothing on my hands. I nailed him good, 
and he didn't get up.” 

During the next five years Rojas lost 
only once — to Featherweight Champion 
Vicente Saldivar in 1965. Last October, 
Saldivar retired unexpectedly, and the 
WBA, ignoring World Boxing Council 
ratings that put Howard Winstone of 
Wales first and Japan's Mitsunori Seki 
second, organized a championship elimi- 
nation tournament. Rojas, No. 1, signed 
to meet Higgins, No. 2, with the winner 
agreeing to fight Frankie Crawford. No. 
3. within 90 days. 

Nobody in Rojas' camp knew much 
about Higgins, except that his record 
was 30-2 with 23 KOs and that he had 
never been off his feet. He was supposed 
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10 be a slugger who never took a back- 
ward step, and he did nothing to al- 
lay this impression when he announced 
through an interpreter: ‘'rm going to 
start sw inging from the opening bell and 
will not stop until Rojas is at my feet." 

Rojas was not impressed. He scorned 
Higgins' 2Vi-inch advantage in height 
and 4Vi-inch edge in reach. "I like guys 
taller than me," he said. “My overhand 
right goes straight down their barrel." 

Last Thursday night more than 10,000 
smoking, drinking, whistling fight fans 
squeezed into the 43-ycar-old Olympic. 
Rojas, entering the ring first, raised his 
arms to the cheers of ‘‘.■fruJale, Raul. 
dmialf!" and "Viva. Rojas!” When Hig- 
gins. lean, wiry and curly-haired and a 
iVi-io-l underdog, raised his arms he 
drevv only scattered, sympathetic ap- 
plause. Then the bell clanged and the 
crowd w as treated to surprise No. 1 : Hig- 
gins was not a slugger; he was a coun- 
icrpunchcr, nimble and very smart. 
Through the first five rounds he ran. 
and he was behind on points. 


By the sixth round. Rojas had grown 
disdainful of H iggins' ability to hit . Shak- 
ing off the light blows, he plodded ahead 
in his wide, flat-footed style that affords 
the leverage for some very heavy punch- 
ing. It was here that he got surprise 
No. 2: Higgins won the sixth. Big. 

The Colombian's left jab suddenly be- 
came stiff and penetrating, and his right 
hand shook up Rojas twice Higgins 
gained momentum in the seventh round, 
and in the eighth Rojas walked into a 
straight right hand that left him stunned. 
In the ninth Higgins opened a cut over 
Rojas' left eye; in the 10th he blasted 
the tape off of that cut and by the end 
of the 1 Uh was leading on two cards 
and was even on the third. Angry and 
frustrated, Rojas was losing his poise. 

Then, with 30 seconds gone in the 
12th round. Higgins caught Rojas with 
a solid right to the cheek, Rojas, flurry- 
ing instinctively, struck back, and this 
lime Higgins failed to get out of the 
way. A hard right followed by a left 
hook left Higgins teetering near the 


ropes. Then Rojas launched a long, 
sweeping right. His forearm cuffed Hig- 
gins along the left side of the head. The 
force and weight behind the blow sent 
Higgins sprawling through the ropes. 

That was the fight. Higgins, aware that 
he was suddenly far behind, tried to slug 
it out the rest of the way. But, as he 
had proven so admirably, he is not a slug- 
ger. The decision was unanimous. 

Afterward, strangely, Higgins hardly 
looked like the loser. He was unmarked, 
except for a small welt on his forehead, 
while Rojas’ right eye was purple and 
closing fast and the left one not far be- 
hind, “It was a beautiful liglu," Hig- 
gins said. “1 congratulate Rojas. But I 
could beat him easily next time." 

If Rojas is wise, there will be no next 
lime. Supine on a bench in his dressing 
room, he wore the black championship 
belt with rubies — around his waist and 
an ice pack over his right eye. “That 
was the hardest jab I've ever run into,” 
he said. “And I was running into it all 
night." *nd 
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These guys work for the Jockey Trophy testing lab 

hut all they do is golf-off. . . 
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The verdict is 


I n the perpetual feud between opposing 
schools of bridge bidding, there is 
something to be said for the wildly lib* 
cral “Hatfields” as well as for the hide- 
bound conservative "McCoys.” Is it bet- 
ter to conduct a scientific exchange of 
as much information as possible, know- 
ing that the enemy is listening in? Or 
should you bid your values — passing 
when you lack them — and let the op- 
ponents try to find their best course with 
as little help as possible? 

To get down to cases, consider the neg- 
ative double. This gadget has been adopt- 
ed by a large number of American ex- 
perts, and 1 do not deny that, when 
conditions are precisely right, it can per- 
form yeoman service. In its simplest ap- 
plication. the negative double works this 
way: 

Opener bids, say, one diamond. Op- 
ponent on his left bids one spade, and 
opener’s partner has a hand with some 
values, including, especially, four cards 
in hearts. For example, a hand like; 
4432 V<n043 ♦TS 4AK98 

What is he to do? Even an overbid- 
dcr who wished to stretch a point or 
three and bid something would be giv- 
ing a false impression of his suit length 
if he said two clubs or two hearts. Yet 
if he does nothing at all, there is the dan- 
ger that the opportents may buy the con- 
tract and that his side will have “lost” 
the heart suit. Change responder’s hand 
so that instead of the king of clubs, he 
holds the king of diamonds: 

4432 4 Q to 43 ♦KTe 4A98 

Now he would be justified in raising to 
two diamonds, though even this is not 
without danger if partner has opened 
with a poor, four-card diamond suit. 
But the best suit still will have been by- 
passed if opener holds four hearts and 


nix on the negative double 


isn’t strong enough to bid them. For ex- 
ample. opener might have: 

4A5 4J97fi ♦A (no 95 4K7 

Barring bad breaks in both red suits, 
the partnership has a reasonable play 
for four hearts, but is most unlikely to 
reach that contract if, after the spade 
ovcrcall, the responding hand cither 
passes or bids two diamonds. 

The negative double guards against 
this calamity. Instead of the old mean- 
ing of a double in this situation— "Part- 
ner, I think we can set them” — the neg- 
ative double says, “I have at least four 
cards in the other major and a mod- 
erate amount of strength -from as lit- 
tle as seven points up to about the 
strength of a minimum opening bid. If 
you also have four cards in the other 
major, bid it, but in any case bid some- 
thing. My hand is not especially well 
suited to defense against their suit.” 

All this is excellent. But the trouble 
with all wonder bids, including this one, 
is that an astute opponent can often 
turn them to his own advantage. The 
hand shown at right is an illustration. 

South’s election to ovcrcall with one 
spade when he had quite a holding in 
the other major suit — and should have 
preferred a takeout double — needs some 
explanation. South was a gentleman with 
a high regard for his own redoubtable 
skill in the play and something less than 
full respect for partner’s. Moreover. I 
am happy that South did not elect to 
double one diamond because then I 
would have had no story. 

West, holding four hearts to the jack 
and the ideal distribution for a negative 
double, promptly trotted out that gad- 
get and thereby hangs our talc. After 
North's vote-of-confidence raise. South 
leaped to the spade game. When this 
got around to East he thought that his 


NOItTM 
4 9 8 3 
4 to 7 5 4 
♦ 7 6 3 
4 A K 9 

EAST 
4 K Q J 

4 3 

♦ A q 10 9 2 


SOI TH 
4 A 10 7 6 5 4 
4 A K q 2 

♦ 6 

4 7 2 

RA8T SOUTH WK^^T 

I « 14 UOt'BLE 

PAS.S 4 4 PASH 

nOUBLK PASH PAHS 

Opening lead: 4 of diamonds 

two sure trump tricks and diamond ace, 
along with partner’s show of some 
strength, guaranteed defeat of the con- 
tract. He said as much by doubling. 

East won the diamond opening with 
the ace and continued diamonds. De- 
clarer ruffed and studied the situation 
for a few seconds. He assumed that East 
must have three trumps for his double, 
so declarer would have to lose two trump 
tricks. He could afford this, but he could 
not also afford to lose a heart. And 
West’s negative double had announced 
four cards in the heart suit. 

So South laid down the ace of hearts — 
in case East's singleton was the jack 
— and then guilefully led a low heart 
toward dummy’s 10. Perhaps West 
shouldn't have been caught by this ma- 
neuver but he was. When he played low. 
to his distress he saw his partner forced 
to waste a spade honor on the heart 10. 
After that, declarer had clear sailing, los- 
ing only one more spade to East for a 
total of three tricks. You might say 
West's negative double turned out to 
be a positive giveaway. end 


Both sides 
vulnerable 
East dealer 


WEST 

4 2 

4 J 9 8 6 
4 K J 8 4 
4 (MO 5 4 


NORTH 

24 

PAH.S 

PASH 
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Bart, left. In ni-crew 2- 
polyeater. 50% cotton 


100% Durene* cotton lisle, $6. R. H.’s shirt. 50% Dacron* 
Prest* fabric. Self collar & extra long sleeves, $7. 


Driving stripes in 50% Dacron* polyester. 50% cotton. 
Ufa Prests. with fashion collar. Extra long sleeve. $7. 


Hi crew with contrasting ‘*V insert". 
In 2*ply 100% Dursna* cotton lisle. 
Extra long sleeves. $6. 


Another winner. Striped 50% Dacron* 
polyester, 50% cotton. Life Presf*. 57. 


R. H. Sikes. Bert Yancey 

Day after day, 500 rounds a year, these pros 
put our Trophy sportswear to the tournament test. 
To make sure Trophy shirts, jackets, 
and sweaters keep up with your action. 

On and off the course. 
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R. H. In 6-button cardigan. 50% alpaca. 50% wool. 520 
Bert wears a 65% Dacron* polyester. 35% cotton iacKi 
with adjustable cuff & extra long raglan steeve. 515. 
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TOP 

HUNT IN 
THE 

TOP END 

BY VIRGINIA KRAFT 


Civilization abruptly stops at Darwin 
in Australia's Northern Territory. 
There the bush takes over, and dirt 
tracks wander through a rough land 
abounding in beauty for the explorer 
and game for the hunter and fisherman 
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TOP END eenilnufd 


IL^ike the drone of a giant insect, 
the hum of the didgeridoo filled the hot 
afternoon. To the syncopated rhythm 
of the singing slicks, near-naked natives 
chanted a cacophonous medley. Hyp- 
notized by the strange sights and sounds, 

1 watched one of the oldest rituals of 
man performed by some of the most 
primitive people on earth in one of (he 
most remote and least-known parts of 
the globe. The ceremony was a native 
corroboree, the people were Australian 
aborigines, and the place was that con- 
tinent's Northern Territory, one of the 
last of the world’s great wildernesses. 

Spread over more than half a million 
square miles, theNorthern Territory cov- 
ers a sixth of Australia yet supports less 
than 2% of its population. It is a land 
of infinite resources and of riches be- 
yond compare, but it is also a rugged 
land that has stubbornly resisted all ef- 
forts to tame it. Today the territory is 
still a place of empty spaces and bro- 
ken dreams, of rivers with too much 
water or none at all. of towns without 
people and crossings without roads. By 
jet it is only 1,000 miles from Sydney, 
but it might as well be a million. For 
most Australians, the territory is that 
vague and shadowy somewhere they call 
the Never-Never or the Top End. But 
for the sportsman, the explorer and the 
adventurer, it can be the most exciting 
of all hunting grounds. 

The main city and the gateway to the 
Northern Territory is Darwin, where civ- 
ilization suddenly stops. At the city lim- 
its streets give way to trackless bush, 
houses to row upon row of towering ant- 
hills and people to buffalo, feral cattle 
and w ild horses, There is only one prop- 
er road out of Darwin. It runs through 
Katherine south to Alice Springs. The 
route from west to cast has no name. It 
is only a dirt track through the bush. 
Here and there along the track is a clear- 
ing with a store of sorts where a trav- 
eler can rest while he refuels his vehicle 
and himself. 

There is such a store at Jim Jim. 190- 
udd miles cast-southeast of Darwin, at 
the edge of the area known as Arnhem 


Land. It is a tiny box of a place set 
upon stilts and occupied almost entirely 
by a counter and several refrigerators 
filled with beer and soda pop. The store 
is owned by an expatriate Englishman 
named Tom Opilz, who runs it with his 
wife. 

There are only two seasons in the Top 
End: the Dry, which runs fioni April 
through October, and the Wet, which 
for half the year turns the territory into 
a watery wasteland. In this season, when 
the cast-west track is under water and 
floods rise partway up the stilts of their 
store, the Opitzes are cut off even from 
the occasional passing wayfarer. 

The Wet had not yet begun when we 
flew into Jim Jim last October. We land- 
ed on a crude strip hacked from the 
jungle behind the store. With me was a 
photographer. Vic McCrisial, and a 
hunting and fishing guide, Brian Craig. 
Brian's assistant, a young New Zealander 
named Bert Silver, had trucked our sa- 
fari equipment and supplies in from Dar- 
win the previous day. 

We set up camp the first evening at 
the edge of one of the most beautiful la- 
goons I have ever seen. It was several 
miles long and in places half a mile 
across. Patches of water lilies floated on 
the surface, and dozens of bays and in- 
lets probed the jungle. Along the shore 
pandanus trees dipped their roots into 
the water, providing shelter for myriad 
fish. 

Just before dusk wc gathered fishing 
equipment, backed the truck to the wa- 
ter's edge and launched the small boat 
wc had brought with us. Fish broke the 
surface as they fed. Every now and then 
there was a splash, louder than the oth- 
ers. 

“Barra chop." Brian said. “Cast to- 
wards it.” 

1 was using spinning tackle with a 
silver-colored surface plug similar to 
one we might use for bass in this coun- 
try. I cast, then rapidly retrieved. Sud- 
denly the water erupted around the 
plug. A fish ran with the lure, leapt, 
turned and raced toward the boat. I 
raised the rod, still reeling. Five min- 


utes passed before I finally maneuvered 
it to the net. 

“Now there's a fish," Brian shouted. 
“The aristocrat of them all— barra- 
mundi. You’ll go a long way to match 
that fellow.” 

By Northern Territory standards it 
was not a large barramundi— just over 
five pounds — but its fight had been wor- 
thy of a fish twice that size. Strictly a 
tropical fish, the barramundi (Lutes cal- 
carifer) is found throughout the northern 
coastal belt of Australia, in fresh and salt- 
water rivers, inland lagoons, tidal estu- 
aries, bays and inlets. Actually a giant 
perch, it resembles our tarpon both in 
appearance— silver scales, thick body 
and square jaw — and fight, but all sim- 
ilarities end there. The barramundi is 
virtually boneless, and its firm flesh 
makes excellent eating. 

We ate broiled barramundi for din- 
ner and listened to the music of the jun- 
gle. Even in Africa 1 do not remember 
hearing as many bird and animal sounds 
as in the territory. There was an un- 
interrupted concert of chirps and chaws, 
twitters and trills. From the lagoon the 
splash of barramundi and crocodiles ac- 
companied the -song. In the trees flying 
foxes played lag. Small animals scurried 
in and out among the bushes. Nuts 
dropped with unexpected crashes to the 
earth below. Overhead, wings mysteri- 
ously flapped in the dark. 

As my cars grew accustomed to the 
various sounds, I noted a shuffling in 
the bush. At first I thought it a walla- 
by, As the sound grew louder, I real- 
ized that it must be a larger animal. It 
was coming directly toward camp. I 
moved behind a tree and waited. About 
20 yards away a shape detached itself 
from the darkness. Brian, from behind 
another tree, aimed a torch toward the 
intruder. In the circle of light stood a 
bull buffalo, its head high, its nostrils 
sniffing the air. 

I grunted at the buffalo, secure in my 
place behind the tree. It waited another 
moment, then shuffled off into the night. 
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It was a perfect end to a perfect eve- 
ning- Of all the game in the Top End. 
the Asian buffalo {Bubalus huhalis) is 
ihe trophy, This unexpected visit had to 
be a lucky omen. 

I was too excited to sleep. As I strolled 
about the campsite savoring the scene. 

I came upon a small wooden sign tacked 
to a tree. On it were printed the words 
POSITIVELY NO SHOOTING. I was as- 
tounded. 

Brian was vague about the sign's 
meaning. It seemed clear enough to me. 
Under the loosely defined homesteading 
laws of the territory, the land we had 
camped on belonged to Tom Opitz. It 
was his privilege to declare it off bounds 
for hunting if he so desired. It did not 
take much conversation with him the 
next morning to learn that he had done 
exactly that. We obviously were camped 
in the wrong place for a hunting safari. 

It had taken all of the previous after- 
noon to set up camp. It took the entire 
morning to take everything down and 
reload it on the truck. It was noon be- 
fore we got under way. Our destination 
was a billabong near the headwaters of 
the South Alligator River, where, Brian 
assured me, the hunting was both ex- 
cellent and legal. En route we stopped 
to enlist the services of one William 
(Yorky Billy) Alderson. who was sup- 
posed to be an expert on the area into 
which we were headed. 

Yorky's mother had been pure ab- 
origine. His father, as Yorky was fond 
of explaining, had been a Yorkshire man. 
Now 70ish, Yorky was thin and bow- 
legged, with sharp aquiline features and 
skin the color of bitter chocolate. Long 
ago, when buffalo were shot profes- 
sionally from horseback, Yorky was one 
of the territory’s best-known guns. When 
jeeps replaced horses, Yorky retired to 
the tin-roofed shack in which he lived 
with his wife and a multifarious assort- 
ment of dogs and children. Yorky sup- 
ported them all on an incongruous com- 
bination of government old-age and 
baby-bonus pensions. 

Although the billabong appeared on 
““a crude map of the area to be only a 


few miles away, our trip took five mis- 
erable hours, most of it in four-wheel 
drive. By the time we arrived, Brian had 
turned an ashen gray and iiis forehead 
was beaded with perspiration. He could 
not straighten up and was in severe pain. 
Only then did Brian admit through 
clenched teeth that he had undergone 
an operation for hernia 10 days before. 
He had made vague reference to an op- 
eration in Darv, in, but he had suggested 
that it had been minor surgery, per- 
formed weeks before. It was now clear 
that he had been in no physical condi- 
tion to undertake this safari. 

There was still Bert. Admittedly he 
was inexperienced, but he was young 
and strong. Brian insisted that Bert and 
Yorky Billy together would be able to 
handle the guiding until he recovered. 
In the meantime, he would direct the op- 
eration from camp. The plan he out- 
lined was for us to go by truck the next 
day to the South Alligator River, then 
by boat and outboard north on the riv- 
er to a tributary identified on our map 
as Nourlangie Creek. 

Brian said there were buffalo in this 
area with enormous heads. They had 
never been hunted, he explained, because 
there was no overland way to reach them 
and no one had thought of using a boat 
to do so. It sounded logical at the time. 

V 

R orky Billy did not show up (he next 
morning, We waited for him until 9 and 
then decided to go on without him. On 
horseback he could move much faster 
than our truck, and hopefully he would 
overtake us before we reached the riv- 
er. But wc did not reach the river that 
day, even though, through binoculars, 
we could make out the fringe of bam- 
boo along its banks. 

We managed to get the truck through 
the thickest bush, but we were stopped 
by the black-mud plain that lay beyond. 
In the Wet, the black-mud plains are cov- 
ered with water, and the surface mud is 
yards deep. In the Dry this mud bakes 
to a stonelike clay, and great fissures 
and cracks form in it. A man can cross 


a plain by Jumping the crevasses, but a 
vehicle cannot. 

Yorky Billy w-as in camp when wc re- 
turned after dark. Brian was up and 
feeling better. There was a roast sim- 
mering on the fire, and ice still left in 
the chest. Over dinner the future began 
to look brighter. Yorky knew a way to 
(he river. 

The next morning Yorky led us 
through the paperbarks and then along 
a narrow ribbon of traversable surface 
that threaded the otherwise uncrossabic 
plain. By 10:30 wc found ourselves stand- 
ing at last on the bank of the South 
Alligator River. 

The riverbed was 10 feet below us 
and about 50 yards across — no water, 
just mud and oozing, quicksandlike silt. 
In the middle a single rivcriet of gray- 
brown water trickled. Nobody spoke. 
We all just stared. 

Then, from the north there was a rum- 
ble as if of thunder. We watched in as- 
tonishment as a solid wall of water— -a 
tidal bore — rushed along the riverbed 
from the sea. It reached the point where 
we were standing at exactly 10:45 a.m. 
By 11:15 the water was rising so rapid- 
ly that a two-foot post stuck in (he bank 
vanished in minutes. 

We hastily unloaded the boat, tossed 
in gear, guns and lunches, and slid it 
into the river. The tide was so strong 
that at first we had difficulty making 
headway against it. By 12:30 the tide 
began to subside and wc picked up speed. 

At five minutes to one we reached 
the mouth of what appeared from the 
map to be Nourlangie Creek. After four 
or five miles it narrowed rapidly, end- 
ing in a small bay choked with brush. 
We pulled the boat up on shore and 
moved to high ground. An hour later 
the water was completely gone from the 
creek. Again there was nothing but mud. 
The running tide, from low to flood to 
low, had taken only three hours and 45 
minute.s. It had been just long enough 
to float us to the place where Brian said 
we would find the big buffalo. 

As if on cue a bull buffalo moved 
into a clearing about 500 yards away. 

eomlnueit 
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TOP END continued 


As we debated the merits of its head 
(he bull's attention was attracted by a 
group of cows on the horizon. It began 
to stroll toward them, putting more and 
more black-mud plain between us. There 
was no cover for stalking the buffalo 
across the plain. 

VVe headed for a large billabong to 
the south, hoping to hnd either a belter 
approach to the bull or better buffalo. 
When w'c reached it, hot and footsore. 

I pulled off my bools and waded in ful- 
ly clothed- As I did. thousands of mag- 
pie geese rose from the water. They flew 
about 50 yards, then set down on the 
plain, a great, chattering blanket of birds. 
While I soaked, wave after w ave of geese 
flew low over my head, dipping so close 
that I could have touched (hem with an 
outstretched arm. Fortunately, the la- 
goon’s other inhabttants were less curi- 
ous. As I came back up on the bank I 
startled two crocodiles that had been sun- 
ning in the mud near shore not 100 yards 
from where I had bathed. 

At 4 o'clock, without having seen any- 
thing but scattered groups of cows, we 
started back across the mud plain. At 
dusk we reached the place where we 
had left the boat. A brisk wind was be- 
ginning to blow , There was a storm smell 
in the air. and as it grew dark flashes of 
heat lightning seared the sky. In the dis- 
tance we heard thunder. 

The men built a fire, and Vic shot a 
goose for dinner. Yorky gutted and 
plucked the bird and laid it on the fire. 
It cooked to a crusty black and. although 
the meal was tough, it was juicy and 
pleasant-tasting. 

Just as we finished dinner, the storm 
that had been building up since dark 
erupted in a torrential downpour. The 
Wet was evidently beginning early. We 
piled everything within reach on the fire 
to keep it burning, fashioning a pyre of 
logs, limbs, old tree trunks and branches 
that blazed a dozen feet into the sky. Sur- 
prisingly, it burned throughout the first 
hour-long storm and through several 
shorter ones. Wilh the rain, the tem- 
perature dropped abruptly, and we were 
now shivering. We tried to sleep as we 
wailed out the next tide, but only Yorky 
succeeded. 

Just before midnight we heard what 


sounded like the splash of a fish. The 
tide was coming in. By 12:15 there svas 
enough water in the creek to float us. 
The night was very dark. There was not 
a star or a familiar shape to guide us. 
What we could make out looked dif- 
ferent than it had before. When we had 
come into the creek the tide was almost 
out. Now, at the beginning of our trip 
back, the river was rising to full flood. 
To the right and left there were broad 
arms of water that had not been there 
before. We mistook the junction of the 
creek and the main river twice before 
we actually reached it. W’iih each mis- 
take we lost valuable tide lime- 

Then, on the river itself, wc lost our 
way and blundered off into a tributary. 
Yorky, who was rapidly proving more 
miscast than half-caste, insisted that 
camp was that way. To believe that a na- 
tive could be less oriented than the dudes 
was inconceivable. So wc believed him. 

About 50 yards down the tributary 
Bert yelled trom the bow: ••Timber.” 
His warning was one second too late. 
With a splintering of wood our boat 
rammed into a bush. All around us wc 
began to make out the fuzzy shapes of 
more such bushes projecting from the 
water. Wc were definitely not on the 
main South Alligator. I remembered the 
compass. It showed that we were head- 
ed east, not south as we should have 
been. Yorky had struck out. 

We backtracked to the junction and 
again began groping toward home. Once 
we hit a log dead on and for a horrible 
moment thought we had sheared a pin. 
As the log crunched beneath the bot- 
tom of the boat, the motor sputtered 
and died. Yorky, huddled in the dark- 
ness. mumbled. '•Holy Mary and Jo- 
seph.” He might have completed the lita- 
ny had he not at that moment discovered 
water in the boat. 

"There's a hole in the boat." Yorky 
shouted. “The water's coming in. We'll 
sink.” The old fellow was terrified. For 
a moment I thought he would leap over 
the side. Only the thought of the croc- 
odiles lurking there kept him from aban- 
doning ship. The water in the boat turned 
out to be rainwater that had not been 
noticeable when the boat was planing. 

We managed to restart the motor but 


were rapidly running out of water. At 
this point, we also ran out of gas. As 
the last of the river disappeared, the 
boat began to settle in the mud. Our out- 
look was far from pleasant. If we did 
not get to shore immediately we would 
be stranded in the middle of the river- 
bed for at least another 12 hours. With 
no water to drink and no cover from 
the scorching morning sun, we would 
be in serious trouble before the next 
tide. 

We climbed over the side and prompt- 
ly sank to our hips in mud. Using the 
boat for leverage, we somehow managed 
to drag ourselves and it to shore. We 
fell on (he bank exhausted. It was still 
raining, the ground was sopping wet and 
we were covered with mud and slime. 
Wc turned the boat over and crawled 
under it. aching and chilled. 

Iroitically. first light revealed the out- 
line of our truck on the horizon. Wc 
had come within a mile ol it in the dark. 
Brian, who had stayed behind with the 
truck, had spent the night in the pa- 
perbarks- The storm and the rain had 
not improved his health. 

We found the camp in shambles. The 
storm had lashed across our campsite 
with near-hurricane force. There was wa- 
ter everywhere. The contents of the gal- 
ley were strewn from one end of cantp 
to the other. There were ants in every- 
thing. 

As I surveyed the wreckage, I reluc- 
tantly faced (he fact that not Just (he 
camp but the entire safari was a wash- 
out. Brian was in no condition to guide 
us, even verbally, and he obviously need- 
ed a doctor. Yorky Billy had taken off 
for home the minute he reached dry 
ground, and Bert was about to take off 
for Darwin on his Suzuki in order to 
“guide” some American tourists on a 
one-day local outing— a fact nobody had 
bothered to mention before. The time 
had come to make some changes. 

In Darwin I had heard of two profes- 
sional guides who maintained permanent 
camps iathis area. We reloaded the truck 
and returned to Jim Jim where Brian 
was left in the Opitzcs’carc until a plane 
could fly him back to Darwin. Vic and 
1 then set out to find Don McGregor 
and his camp, which he called Patonga. 
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WAS THE 
SMARTEST BUY 
YOU EVER 
MADE. 

It was your smartest buy 
because when you step up 
to the first tee you know 
you’re armed with the best 
weapons ever to attack par. 
Because, from their fine 
calfskin grips down to 


their two-piece sole plates, 
Staff woods are made for 
one big thing— distance. 
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chrome-plated steel or the 
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you want in your game 
because all Staff shafts are 


matched to the individual 
club heads— all feel the 
same, respond the same. 
Because golf is more than 
a game; it’s a great way 
of life. And it’s nice to 
know you’ve put into it the 
greatest clubs ever built. 

Tee off a Wilson Staff ball. 
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The Wilson Staff ball will 
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your Staff clubs. They’re 
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TOP £ND (onrinutd 

McGregor has not always been in 
the safari business. He used to be a loner 
— sailing around the Top End and put- 
ting his homemade canoe into bays and 
inlets unknown to white men. He lived 
on the fish he caught and the animals 
he killed and, in between, he hunted croc- 
odiles for their skins. On one of his rare 
calls at a civilized port, he met a girl 
named Nola from the south and left the 
sea to marry her. For a while they were 
happy. Then the wild places he had 
known before began to call him and he 
went back, at first for weeks, then for 
months, leaving his wife alone in the 
lonely territory. 

When he came home he drank, and 
as he drank he teased her with tales of 
his travels. She was drinking, too. One 
night she shot him through the stom- 
ach with a .22. McGregor was rushed 
to a hospital at Darwin, where he spent 
two weeks fighting for his life. His wife 
later did a year in a jail in Darwin. Mc- 
Gregor is now remarried and Nola is 
never mentioned at Patonga, but in the 
territory the men who knew McGregor 
then say that he has changed. He is 
no longer wild. The struggle to build 
and keep Patonga has been a sobering 
one, and it is by no means over. Finan- 
cially, Don McGregor is still fighting 
for his life. 

If a camp's setup alone determines 
the success of a safari business, Paton- 
ga's should be smashing. It has every- 
thing — superb accommodations, mag- 
nificent grounds, abundant game — but 
beyond the territory, where the clients 
are, few know that it exists. And Mc- 
Gregor, with typical territorial tacitur- 
nity, has made no particular effort to 
acquaint the world’s sportsmen - both 
the shooting and nonshooting kind— 
with what Patonga and the lerriiory have 
to offer them. It is considerable. 

The bird life in the Top End is so re- 
markably diverse and unusual (more 
than 80% of Australia's 6S0 different 
species of birds do not occur outside 
the continent) that it warrants a safari 
all its own. 

Besides birds there are numerous buf- 
falo in the Patonga area, as well as wild 
pigs, a wide variety of marsupials, from 
the fat-tailed manupial mouse to the 
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brush-tailed phascogale to the inquisitive 
red Wallaroo, herds of brumbies and 
packs of dingos, the wild, wolfiike dogs 
that arc among the most ferocious of 
the territory’s creatures. There are also 
geckos and skinks, lizards without legs 
that look like snakes, and goannas that 
grow over eight feci long. And there 
are crocodiles. 

If there is anything that kindles ex- 
citement in McGregor, it is crocodiles. 
Some territorians hunt them for their 
meal, which has been alternately de- 
scribed as “good tucker" and as some- 
thing akin to boiled rope, and some hunt 
them for their hides. McGregor hunts 
them for both reasons, but he hunts 
them, too. for the sheer euphoria of the 
experience. The hunting is done at night 
with h^d lamps, and the darkest nights 
arc best. 

“At first most people beam on sticks 
and rocks and all sorts of things,” Mc- 
Gregor told me. “They think they sec 
croc eyes everywhere. But once you see 
one, you know the difference. It's red. 
Bright red.” 

“What then?" I asked. 

“Keep the light on the eye. No mai- 
ler what happens, don’t let the beam 
stray from the eye. And don’t make a 
sound while we move in on him. Croc- 
odiles hear real good." 

“How close will we move in?” 

“Close," he said. "Five feet. Shoot 
behind the eye. Anyplace else (he hide 
is too thick. After you shoot I’ll har- 
poon him. Otherwise he’ll sink to the 
bottom." 

McGregor was right about the sticks 
and rocks and things. As we moved along 
the lagoon 1 found myself focusing on 
all kinds of inanimate objects. Outside 
the small circle of light it was so dark 
that I could not tell where the trees along 
shore ended and the sky began. The night 
sounds were strangely ominous. They 
suggested sinister shapes moving through 
the blackness. A mullet jump)ed from 
beneath the boat with a splash, and I al- 
most went over the side. 

The lagoon soon narrowed to a chan- 
nel about 10 feet across. The foliage on 
either bank was so thick that it met and 
formed a leafy arch overhead. Then the 
water opened up again into what seemed 
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to be another, smaller lagoon. Suddenly 
behind me McGregor hissed out the 
word: “Crocodile.” 

] swung around in the boat, and as 
my light swept the shore it picked up a 
single bright beacon. If was red— a bril- 
liant red — and it glowed so vividly in 
the blackness that it seemed to give off 
its own light. McGregor had been right. 

I would never again mistake anything 
else for the eye of a crocodile. 

The canoe started toward the red eye. 
All the noises of the night seemed to 
stop. I was moving as if in a great, si- 
lent void. The eye glowed brighter as 
we drew closer. I kept moving my head 
to keep the beam of light on the big 
eye. 1 raised my slug-loaded shotgun and 
tried to line it up on the eye. The light 
beam jumped to one side. I jerked my 
head back. The red eye was still there. I 
was having a terrible time trying to fo- 
cus the gun and the beam at the same 
time. The canoe glided closer and clos- 
er. Then, without warning, the eye was 
gone. There was not a ripple on the 
water where it had been. 

McGregor turned the canoe around 
and poled back toward the channel. 

“What happened?” I whispered. 

‘ 'Waited too long,” he said. 

“But we were at least 20 feet from 
him. You said we would be closer than 
five.” 

“Can’t always gel that close," Mc- 
Gregor said. “Too bad. No chance 
now.” 

“Let me try something,” I said. 1 had 
with me a Burnham Brothers predator 
call, which had produced some remark- 
able results on past hunts. 

Wc waited in darkness while the la- 
goon settled back to its normal night 
activity. Then, without flashing on the 
light, I began the call, screeching and 
screaming through the plastic mouth- 
piece for a full five minutes. We waited 
another five. Then I aimed the light to- 
ward the place where the crocodile had 
been and flicked on the switch. The red 
eye reappeared in the beam. I heard Mc- 
Gregor draw in his breath, as if not 
believing what he saw. He hesitated for 
a moment, then began to pole toward 
the crocodile. We were about 30 yards 
from it when the eye again vanished. 


McGregor turned the canoe around 
and paddled back to the channel. Nei- 
ther of us spoke. We sat unmoving for 
10 minutes. Then I called again. This 
time I waited even longer to switch on 
the light. The eye was there. We moved 
toward it once more. Without taking 
my eyes from the glowing red beacon I 
raised the gun to my cheek. The barrel 
was a blur. I wondered which side of 
the eye was the crocodile’s body and 
which side was its nose, and I knew if I 
wondered much longer the answer would 
be academic. We were within 30 feet of 
it now. I tried to keep my head and the 
light and the gun from quivering as I 
pulled the trigger. 

There was a loud splash. Ahead of us 
rings spread upon the water. In the bush 
along the shore animals ran for cover. 
A bird squawked. McGregor said, 
“Missed.” I looked at him foolishly. 
“Shot too soon,” he added. “Fired 
ahead of him, too. Supposed to fire be- 
hind the eye.” It was a clear case of 
batting zero. But for sheer suspense, the 
evening's hunt would be difficult to 
match. 

From Patonga we moved north to 
Nourlangie, where Allan Stewart runs 
the other permanent hunting camp in 
the territory. Stewart is the antithesis of 
McGregor — voluble, gregarious and 
cavalier. His dress — boots and swagger 
stick, bush jacket and “digger” hat — 
gives him a theatrical look, and his his- 
tory supports his appearance. 

Stewart, who describes himself as “a 
kit-bag baby bom on the Black Watch,” 
was brought to Australia from Edin- 
burgh at the age of 6 by his army fa- 
ther. When he was 1 3, he became a bu- 
gler with the Scottish regiment in New 
South Wales. Stewart left the army in 
1945 with a distinguished war record as 
a cominandcT of an infantry unit in the 
Middle East, Ceylon and New Guinea, 
the rank of lieutenant colonel and a per- 
manent limp from a riding accident. 

Of all the areas in the Northern Ter- 
ritory, Nourlangie probably comes clos- 
est to being the perfect safari spot. While 
the camp itself lacks the elegance and 
formality of Patonga’s lodge and gar- 
dens, the physical setting is easily the 
most beautiful in the Top End. A gov- 
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ernmcnt surveyor’s error put Nourlan- 
gie's five square miles in the midst of 
the Woolwonga Reserve, surrounded on 
all sides by a vast game sanctuary, 

Beyond a 30-milc-long scries of la- 
goons is an enchanted forest carpeted 
in moss and painted in a hundred hues 
of green. In early morning mists rise in 
smoky swirls around the mangroves and 
the air is filled with perfume and the 
sound of waking birds. Wild pigs grunt 
and wallow in the swamps, brumbies gal- 
lop across the meadows and buffalo graze 
leisurely toward the marshes. 

Buffalo arc not native to Australia, 
but they have been on the continent al- 
most as long as the white man. The 
first ones were brought to the territory 
from Timor by schooner in ibe early 
ISOOs. From this handful, abandoned 
when the first settlements were aban- 
doned, are descended Australia’s present 
herds. They now number about a quar- 
ter-million head, and because they are 
true water buffalo they arc restricted al- 
most entirely to the tropical coastal belt 
of the Top End. They range over .some 
17,000 square miles of marsh and river 
flats, flood plains and tidal land, at home, 
writes Historian Ernestine Hill, “in a 
patch of Australia that nobody else 
wanted, a belt of swampy prairie unfit 
for the breeding of any other beast on 
earth but crocodiles.” 

In such wilderness the buffalo has 
thrived. Since the end of the 19ih cen- 
tury more than a million animals have 
been killed for their hides and flesh. The 
early professional buffalo killer pursued 
his quarrv as much for glory as for gold, 
taking wild chances for the thrill of the 
chase, firing over his horse’s head as he 
galloped from beast to beast, bedding 
down in a bough shed before a differ- 
ent campfire every night, winding up if 
he were unlucky on the wrong end of a 
buffalo's horns with a ripped gut and a 
dead horse. 

In contrast, the modern professional 
shooter is an efficient, mechanized dis- 
patcher of death, a salaried employee 
who works with minimum risk and mod- 
erate reward for one of the several large 
buffalo works in the territory. But in 
spite of his more sophisticated methods 
of slaughter, he seems to pose no great- 
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er ihroal lliaii his predecessors lo ihe 
buffalo's survival in the lerriiory. As lony 
as prolesMoiial shiH)linj; is limited lo the 
Di\. and further re.sjricied to Ihe spe- 
cilic areas and to bulls only, the buf- 
falo's natural increase seems able lo keep 
pace with the meat industry. Of greater 
consequence is the damage the profes- 
sional shooter has done to the buffalo's 
reputation as a sporting animal. 

Beciiuse (he professional linds the buf- 
falo no match for his jeep, he assumes 
that It IS no match for man. The error 
is understandable but. given liic same 
circumstances, the lion, the leopard, the 
elephant and anv number of other game 
animals are no match for man cither, li 
is a vveli-knoun faei that most game 
species can be approached closely in a 
vehicle, liul to approach an animal on 
fool is a different contest, it is what dis- 
tinguishes lujiiiing from shooting. And 
as a hunter's quarry, met on sporting 
terms. Australia's buffalo has every right 
lo be ranked among the game animals 
of llic workl- 

Therc are probably more and bigger 
buffalo at Nourlangic than anywhere else 
in the lerriiorv. Hut it was not until ! 
had boon there several days, and looked 
over at least J.<)fH)-odd animals, that I 
spotted the trophv | had been searching 
lor. It was laic aliernoon. I was buni- 
uigwith Allan Stew art's head guide. Gor- 
don Dunsmorc- The buffalo came out 
of a wood at (he edge of a large swamp 
about ihree-quariers ol a mile away. We 
studied it through the glasses, and wc 
both knew lliis vvas it. 

To approach the bull upwind and 
under cover, we had to double back 
along our track about two miles. Once 
off' the track. I led the way. sprinting 
at a crouch across low bush to the 
edge ol a paperbark forest. The trees 
shed a long, narrow leaf that lay in a 
brittle carpel on the ground. It was 
like walking on Hice Krispics until wc 
leached a game trail just inside the 
wood. We tipioed along the trail mov- 
ing about H> paces at a lime, then 
wailing -M) seconds or so for any sign 
of alarm. \ bird or a wallaby, if star- 
tled. could give Us awav. 

Wc were not Ivmg on the trail when a 
dark shape appeared about 50 yards to 

liU 


our right, moving parallel to us but in 
the opposite direction. There was ev- 
idently another game trail there, and a 
bull buffalo was ij.sjng it to leave the 
swamp. Wc would have to pass in a 
line with each other. 
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The buffalo moved a lew steps ahead 
and threw its head in a IS0“ are. look- 
ing about the woods. We fro/c in mid- 
step. Then (he buffalo started forward 
again, and so did we. living with each 
move to keep a tree between iis aiut it. 
Just when we thought we were clear, 
the animal stopped abrupilv and snitfed 
the air. .Ambling along the same trail, 
but headed toward the swamp, were a 
cow and two calves. 

The buffalo met face to face, paused 
biien.v. and then cmilmucd on. Now uc 
were laced not only wiili ihe alarm frt>m 
the bull, which would shorilv Kt down- 
wind of us. but from the cow and calves, 
with which we were traveling esactiv 
parallel. We let them get ahead so that 
they were well upwind, and then again 
began inching forward. 

Mv plan was to reach the edge ol ihe 
swamp where there were several big trees 
lo give me cover while I ins|secied the 
old bull It seemed best to lei ihc cow 
get there (irsi. But she was not to be 
our only problem. Behind us there was 
another noise, and along the adjacent 
trail cunic a third bull. It was beginning 
to look like a buffalo traffic ,iam. (his 
buffalo took an agonizing 10 minutes 
to pass us. I could now vaguely make 
out the lorm of the old bull mv bull 
at ilie far edge of the swamp. The big 
trees were directly ahead, but lo reach 
them meant envssing 100 yards of ciw- 
erless clearing. With the cow, iwiv calves 
and two hulls so near, we were certain 
lo be detected. The only hope seemed 
to be a zigzag route, liisi to the left 
edge ol the clearing where there was 
some cover and from there lo the trees. 
I would still be exposed for nmre sec- 
onds than I liked, but it was ihe lesser 
of two risks. In slow molion. I gestured 
and mouthed the plot to CJordon. He 
nodded. 

I took a deep breath and ran to ihc 
brush at the left. Just as I reached cov- 
er. the near bull raised its bead. I had 
no idea whether it had seen me or not. 
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I ^^aited for v>hat seemed an hour but 
was probably no more than three min- 
utes. Out of the corner of my eye 1 saw 
Gordon. He was partway across the 
clearing, trapped without cover. His 
arms were outstretched, his body rigid. 
He might have been a statue. Kinally he 
raised one eyebrow. He was signaling 
me to look the other way. 

Ofr to the left stood an immature bull, 
obviously on sentry duty. Its nostrils 
were working the air with rhythmic vi- 
brations. It was not yet alarmed but it 
was suspicious, and it was clearly com- 
municating its qualms. The two big bulls 
Slopped feeding. They secived to be 
studying the young hull. The cow and 
her calves fed on. unconcerned. Had they 
Uwked up. they would have stared right 
at me. 

After what seemed forever, the two 
bulls resumed feeding. I raised my rific 
and studied the head of the old tcilow’ 
through the scope. It Imikcd even Km- 
icr than it had from a distance, 1 turned 
toward Gordon and nodded to indicate 
that I was going to try to take the hull. 
Hewinked. Itwasonly the second n^ovc- 
mcni he had made since being caught 
in the clearing. 

To reach the trees at the edge of the 
swamp 1 would have to cross the other 
half of the clearing, directly in the line 
of sight of all six bufTulo. To make it. I 
had to catch them in the brief instant 
when they were all looking elsewhere. 
If I made a sound or was spoiled by 
even one of them, the stalk was over. 

1 wailed out the minutes. Suddenly 
the moment was right. I dashed for the 
nearest tree in a crouch, throwing my- 
self Ischind its trunk. 1 dared not look 
around it to sec if I had Ivecn detected. 
Either I had made it. or the buffalo were 
already gone. I would have to wait un- 
til my Iicun, pulse and breathing re- 
turned to normal to find out. 

Then, finally , I peered around the side 
of the tree. The buffalo were still there. 
The young bull had moved closer. It 
was fidgety, but it had not detected me. 
The old bull hud its head low and was 
feeding as before. I raised my rifle and 
steadied it against the tree trunk. 
Through the scope I watched the big 
bull. Slowly it raised its head so that it 
rontwu^ 


cvoLK>iiv*ecN OF AHernc*, imc> 


From the people 
who brought you 
no radiator. 

No carburetor. 

Inside the left rear fender of every 1968 Volkswagen 
Fastback and Squoreback, there’s a small metal box full 
of transistors, wires ond stuff like that. 

This box is on electronic computer. 

Whot it computes is exactly how much gas the four 
fuel injectors ought to shoot into the manifold. 

What the whole business does is replace the carbu- 
retor. 

So you con forget whatever carburetor problems 
you've hod in the post — dirt, flooding, jamming, you 
name it — because there's nomore carburetor.Whaf you 
get instead is quick, sure starts and efficient engine 
operation under oil conditions. 

That's because electronic fuel injection is a whole 
new way to moke car engines run. 

The closest thing to it is a $325 optional extra on a 
cor that costs almost twice as much. But electronic fuel 
injection is standard equipment on Fastbacks ot $2,179,* 
and on Squarebacks at $2,349* 

All of which should moke you feel the some way 
about the carburetor as you do about putting anti- 
freeze and water into the rodiotor. 


You con leorn to live without it. 



TOP END 







You’ll find more action . more of everylhing at the Stardust Spend an hour and 
fcrty five minutes at our lavish and spectacular L tl:,’ Revue Then, catch entertain!- 
like the Kim Sisters, Esquivel and other great acts in tie Stardust Lounge They re 
on from dusk 'til dawn' Have a gourmet's delight in one of our 5 great restaurants 
Sv.im. Sun Tan Play golf at our championship 
course Yes. GO to your travel agent Make a 
reservation for excitement' Or. write Reserva- 
tions Director, Suite 101 Econom.y minded’ 


See our Heavenly Herfidays ' brochure. 

l.OOO LUXURV ROONS AT SB 




a LASVCCAS NCVARA 


every step is softer! 



Golf is more furt in the snug soft- 
ness of Widwams. They’re STA-SIZED 
SHRINK-TREATED to hold their 


shape and comfort. At specialty 
shops, department and sporting 
"oods stores. 


lltlUl iltlS. me.. Siwtayiit. lit. 

In Cinida: Hanson Mills Ltd., Prov. of Quebec 
for every sport and everyday wear, loo! 


If you don’t 
help your 
school officials 
open 

recreation areas 
nights, weekends 
and during 
the summer, 
nobody else will. 



roriiiniird 


was lookinu directly at me. I pul the 
cross hairs on a spot midway between 
Its horns and a fraction above its eyes. 
At this d stance, if I managed to hold 
sicadv. the bullet should go about one 
inch above the point of aim. 

I sqiice/cd the trigger and, as al- 
ways. I did not hear the shot or feel 
the recoil. The bull slowlv sank lo ii.s 
knees, then dropped its head and went 
down. The other bufTaio fro/e for an 
instant. Then they turned and galloped 
ofT in panic. At the far edge of the 
swantp the voung hull stopped. It looked 
back for a moment, as if conlinning 
to ilsetf the danger il had suspected 
all along. 

(iordon ran up and shook my hand. 
He said. “Ciood work, mate!" It had 
been a line hunt for a line trophy. 

In camp wc celebrated the bulTalo for 
most of the night, and 'he next day the 
aborigines in the village near Nourlangic 
put on a special vurrohortv. They spent 
the morning painting themselves with 
iKhre for the occasion. In the hut of 
Did Nem. the Magic Man. I sat on the 
ground with the children and watched 
him paint the bare breasts of his tiny 
wife Maria. She pulTcd on a corncob 
pilTc as he dabbed while dots and de- 
signs on her black skin. 

Besides being chief ar'isi and Magic 
Man. Old Ncm is also head of the tribe 
at Nourlangic and is the only member 
pcriniiied losing many of the special tun- 
ruhtn i’i’ songs. The songs belong lo him. 
and when he dies they will be buried 
with him. As he sang them in a whin- 
ing, falsetto voice to the primitive beat 
ot the didgeridoo and the rhvthmic 
clanking of the singing sticks, the men 
stamped their feet and worked them- 
selves into a fren/y. On the sidelines, 
the women clapped and swayed. 

In their strange and garish paint, the 
aborigines looked like people of another 
planet -- w ild creatures performirvg u wild 
ritual in a wild place The bush throbbed 
w iih their beat, and I found myself mov- 
ing in lime lo it. unable lo keep my feet 
still. The w'omen danced toward me, wav- 
ing and nodding and laughing as I tried 
to follow their steps- It was all vaguely 
lamiliar. I had done this dance bctorc. 
At discotheques. bnd 


lOI' 



Let’s make it Chivas, 
the eompany’s buying. 


Our thanks to companies everywhere for 
okaying the purchase of so much Chivas Regal. 

It’s a great honor to be so often voted the 
right Scotch to impress clients with. Or clinch 
deals with. Or bathe corporate wounds with. 

However, we’d like to point something out 
to all you affluent men of affairs: 

An occasional tot of Chivas Regal at your 
own expense won’t require an additional 
bank loan. 

What’s involved is about an extra $2.50 a 
bottle. A big dime an ounce. 

And the beneficial effect of such an ounce 
is indisputable. 


If only for the nice, warm feeling that you 
couldn’t possibly be treating yourself any 
better. 

Does the slight added expense still irk you? 

Try this; 

See if your tax man will entertain the argu- 
ment that a little Chivas Regal is essential to 
your working as an efficient corporate cog. 

But be sure you talk to him over a glass of 
Chivas. 



IbnDnado. 
Built for leaders, 
not followers. 



The front-wheel-drive youngmobile 


Men who follow the 
herd would probably 
feel out of character in a 
Toronado. And for 
good reason. It's not 
a follow-the-herd 
kind of car. To start 
with, Toronado 
looks different. 
Broad-shouldered. 
Brawny— right down 
to that man-sized 
trunk. 


Toronado is also different 
in the way it rides 
and handles. Its 
FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE 
and torsion-bar 
suspension lay 
down the law to 


the road— gently but 
firmly— even on ice, snow, 
mud or sand. In short, 
Toronado isn't likely 
to appeal to every Tom, 
Dick or Harry. Which is 
really one of Its biggest 
appeals. 



from Oldsmobile. 



But all airlines are not the same— so paint serves a purpose... 
identification. Continental Airlines has a new paint job- 
orange and red and gold stripes on a clean white fuselage. 

We call these bold new 
stripes “competition stripes” 
because weM like them to 

remind you how we’re different 

from the competition. The difference is the almost patriotic 
pride of our people. Their pride explains the exacting 
thoroughness with which they do everything for you 
and, actually, it’s the reason for our handsome new look: 
now we have a paint job to match our pride. 

In the Continental States of America, come 
travel with ^ and 
^ the difference 

pride makes. Our C.S.A.map shows you 
where our all-jet fleet goes. By the way, gold is still 
the color of our Proud Bird’s tail. 

The Continental 
States of America 
The Route of the Proud Bird 








CONTINENTAL 


THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL 



Break the ice with Teacher’s Scotch 



*Pric« mty vary aCv. 


tJixe*. Blond-1 sr 


EACHERS 




sco^^iIky 


The mellow tlavour of Teacher s 
warms things up without being obvious 
about it. No rough edges. 

That's because it's made from the 
cream of Highland whiskies. Try it tonight 
You'll see no Scotch improves the flavour 
of water— fresh or frozen— like Teacher's. 


Flavour that warms things up 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of Iho aporlo Information 
of tho tweak 


BASKETOALt. NBA: PhilAJelphia and Boston 
rounded ouc the week at 3-2 in the besi-of-seven 
tiaUern irmifinaU against New York and Detroit, 
while, in the West. San krancisco led division cham- 
pion St. Louis 3-2 and Los Angeles won us semi- 
final against Chicago 4-1. With the playolT senes 
tied l-l, PHILADELPHIA came from behind to 
win the third game 138-1)2 in double overtime 
over the Knicks despite Caine Russell's 40 points, 
hut the Knicks grabbed (he founh ume 107-98 
behind Wall Bellamy <28 points I and Dick Barnett 
(27l. The 76er5 moved ahead, however, by whack- 
ing New York 123-105 as Hal Greer scored 38 
points. BOSTON, with a 46-pom( second guartcr, 
defeated Detroit 1 23-1 16 in the hrsi game of their 
series. The Celtics lost the next iwo games, 126- 
116 and 109 98. and were well on their way to 
losing again when they scored 80 points in the sec- 
ond half to win 135-110. The Celtics romped in 
the second half again in tha fifth game, scoring 61 
points after trading by one a1 halftime, and won 1 10- 
96. With the series tied at one game apiece. SAN 
TRANCISCO stunned St Louis with back-to-back 
victories 124 109as Jeff Mullins tossed in 33 points 
and IOK-107 when Mullins, who scored 35 points, 
hit on a 15-foot jump shot with six seconds to 
play. The hflh game went to the Hawks 129-103 as 
Mullins was held to only 12 points With Jerry 
West lolaling 142 points and Elgin Baylor 151. 
LOS ANGELES won two games -109-101 and III- 
106— dropped one 104-98 as the Bulls' Flynn Rob- 
' n the last two 

ABA; In (he Eastern semifinals, champion PITTS- 
BURGH swept us hest-of-tive scries with Ihird- 
placc Indiana to move into (he finals against sec- 
ond-place MINNE.SOTA, which heat fourth-place 
Kenlucky three games In two. ABA scoring leader 
Connie Hawkins led (he Pipers with 88 points against 
the Pacers as Pittsburgh won easily 146- 127. 121- 
lOK and 1 33 1 14 The Muskies had a tougher lime 
in their scries with the Colonels for the two teams 
allemaled victories, each winning on its home court. 
Minnesota look the firsi game 1 15 102 as Mel Dan- 
iels tossed in a team record of 44 points, Kentucky 
won the second 100-95. Minnesota the third 116- 
107 on Daniels' 31 points. Kenlucky the fourth 94- 
86 and Minnesota the final game 114 lOH as Irv 
Inniger scored 33 points In the Western semifinals, 
second-place DALLAS swept its scries with fourth- 

E lace Houston on the high scoring of the Beasley 
roihers iCharlie totaled 62 poin s and John 81), 
winningl I l-l 10. 1 15-97and 116-97.Tbc Masericks' 
Willie Somerset tossed in 42 points in the first 
game and 40 in the second but was held to only 
nine in the third. In the other Western semifinal, 
Champion NF.W ORLEANS was tied 2-2 with third- 
place Denser, winning 130-104, 105 93 and losing 
105 98. 108-100. 

BOXING RAUL ROJASofLosAngcleswonaunani- 
mouj decision oscr Enrique Higgins of Colombia 
in a 15-round W'BA fcaiherwcighi championship- 
elimination bout in Los Angeles Ipoge 87). 


rCNCiNG TODD MAKLER. a Penn senior, won the 
saber iitle at the NCAA championships at W'ayne 
Slate University for the second straight year. Cor- 
nell senior DONALD SIEJA gained the 6p6e title 
and GERARD ESPONDA, a San Francisco Uni- 
s-crsily senior land his school's only entry) took 
the foil as COLUMBIA won the team title b> five 
points over runner-up NYU. 


GOLa TONY JACKHN. 23, became the first Eng- 
lishman in 48 years to win a PGA tournament 
when he totaled 273 to take the 72-hole, $100,000 
Jacksonville Open by two strokes oser five other 

MICKEY W RIGHT shot a S4-hole total of 215 to 
win the LPGA $12,500 Palm Beach County Open 
by four strokes over Ruth Jessen and Carol Mann. 


MOCKCV NHl The $l^-monlh regular scasonended 
ipute J7l with East Division champion MON- 
TREAL (42-22-lt)> winning us third straight game 
and then dropping its last three in a row. NEW 
YORK (39-23-12). with four consecutive victories, 
came in second, only four points behind the Ca- 
naJiens for the Rangers' best finish m 10 years. 
Third-place BOSTON (3''-27-10). six points far- 
ther behind, dropped three of its last four games, 
while slumping CHICAGO 132-26-16) lost five m 
a row before tying the Red Wmgs 5-5. TORON- 
TO (33-31-101 lost to (he Ransers 4-2 and then 
won four m a row to come in fifth, four points be- 
hind the Black Hawks, and last-place DETROIT 
(27-35-12) won three, tied one. PHILADELPHIA 


< i|-32-li) gained (be W’esi Division title by losing 
three of four games as LOS ANGELES (31-33-10) 
dropped two, tied one to finish second, one point 
out. sT. LOUIS (27-31-16), with three wins and a 
loss, gained third place, (wo points behind the Kings, 
while MINNESOTA (27-32-15) finished fourth, one 
point farther back, after a 1-2-1 week. PITTS- 
BURGH (27-34-13) won four, tied one and last- 
place OAKLAND (15-42-17) lied one. lost one. 
STAN MIKITA of the Black Hawks gamed (be 
league scoring title with 87 points, the Hawks' BOB- 
BY HULL slapped in the most goals (44) and 
PHIL ^POSI'TO of the Bruins had the most as- 
sists (49). 


HORSE RACING FORWARD PASS ($7.20) won l)>e 
$1 34.1)00 Florida Derby by 2Vi lengths over Iron 
Ruler, while ALLEY f^lOtlTER ($4.80) won the 
$147,100 Santa Anita Derby by two lengths over 
Don B. (pofr 24) 


At Ainiree. England, RED ALLIGATOR, a I00-l<v 
7 shot, was the first of only 17 horses to finish (he 
Grand National Steeplechase out ofa 4S-horse field. 
Red Alligator, owned by John Manners, a farmer 
and butcher in northeast England, finished 20 
lengths ahead of runner-up Moidore's Token, 


aiCTGR SPORTS — CALE YARBOROUGH of Tuti- 
monsville. S.C., driving a 1968 Mercury, won (he 
Atlanta 500. his second 500-mile stock-car victory 
in the past four weeks, with an average speed of 
125.37. defeating Lee Roy Yarhrou^, who was 
runner-up to Cafe in (he Daytona 50^ 

ROWING -CAMBRIDGE broke Oxford’s three-year 
winning streak in the Il4ih four-mile 370^ard 
Thames race with a 3^-lengih victory, giving Cam- 
bridge its 63nd victory in the series, 


SKIING — NANC7Y GREENE of Canada clinched at 
least a tie for her second consecutive World Cup 
when she won the women's giant slalom at her 
home course near Rossland. B.C., while France's 
JF.AN-CLAUDE KILLY won his second straight 
men's World Cup when he took the men's slalom. 

SWIMMING — CHARLES HICKCOX won three indi- 
vidual medals lo lead INDIANA to (he NCAA 
Championship team title at Dartmouth (pore 2S). 

MILEPOSTS -NAMED- As Athletic Director at the 
University of Miami, Football Coach CHARLIE 
TATE, 57, to succeed retiring Andy Gustafson. 
Talc will retain his Hurricane coaching duties. 
MOVED: From Anaheim, Calif, lo Los Angeles, 
the ABA AMIGOS, who also changed their name 


SIGNFD: By the last-place San Diego Rockeb of 
the NBA. ihe University of Houston's ELVIN 
HAYES. 22. college baskclball's Player of the Year, 
for a reported $440,000 for four years. 

SIGN'FlO: Professional contracts in (he National 
Tennis League, by two-time Wimbledon Champion 
ROY EMERSON. 31. Bll.LIF. JEAN KING. 24 
ROSEMARY CASALS. 19, MRS ANN HAY- 
DON JONES, 29, of England and FRAN- 
COISE DURR. 25. of France. Mrs. King is the 
U.S. and Wimbledon champion. Miss Casals is 
fifth ranked m (he U.S.. Mrs. Jones was runner- 
up at both Wimbledon and Forest Hills in 1967 and 
Miss Durr is France’s No. I player. 

RESIGNED TEX WINTER. 46. basketball coach 
at Kansas Slate (262-117 record for 15 yean and 
eight conference championships, including this sea- 
son I. to lake over as head coach at the University 
of Washington. COTTON FITZSIMMONS. 36. 
Winter's assislam. will be the new Wildcat coach. 
SOLD; By the Chicago NS'hile Sox to the Los An- 
geles Dodgers for some $65,000. Outfielder ROCKY 
COLAV'lTO, 34, who averaged 33 home runs and 
99 RBIs in 1 1 AL seasons until last year, when he 
had only eight homers and 50 RBIs as a part- 
timer with the Indians and the Sox. 

DIED: ELEANORA SEARS. 86. (he Boston so- 
cialite who won over 240 trophies in squash, ten- 
nis and equestrian events in an era when most 
women participated in spom only as spcctaiors; 
in Palm Beach. Fla. Miss Sears became tbe first wom- 
en's national squash racquets champion in 1928, 
was national doubles champion in tennis four tunes 
and her horses won numerous blue ribbons in New 
York's National Horse Show. She drove an au- 
tomobile in 1905. flew an airplane five years later, 
walked the 47 miles from Providence to Boston m 
9:53:00 and was the first woman to swim (he 4^ 
miles from Bailey's Beach lo Easton’s Beach in New- 
port. Miss Sears also excelled in sailing, golf and 
shooting and even participated in baseball, foot- 
ball and boxing. 


CRCPITS 

4 — $aon CollahoK: 35 — SiMady 6 lo'>g, Jerry Cootei 
36 — Herb Sckarfngn. 33 — Slieedy 6 long; 34 — 
Diet (opKoel 39— Joieoli Consenilivo. Afi 56 -Herb 
$eharfP0«, 77-.«(i, A8, Icy OeCorovo 78-Merb 
Seaorfpon, 83 — Itoy OeCoravo; III — Smith Slvdio. 
The luce Siudlg. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



TOMMY MICHALEK, a 
lO-year-old center for 
Little Cesar's hockey 
team in Detroit, scored 
199 goals and had 112 
assists for a total of 3 1 1 
points in 73 games. 
Tommy, who baited 
.373 as a Little League 
catcher Iasi summer, 
had a single game high 
of eight goals. 



MRS. NEWTON B. 
MEAOE JR. of Philadel- 
phia teamed with Mrs. 
F.A.C. Voslers Jr. lo 
win her first National 
Doubles stjuash rac- 
quets championship in 
PiiiladelphiJ. Mrs. 
Meade had gained ihe 
women's singles title for 
the third straight year 
four days earlier. 



BRUCE MAHLER, the 
captain of Duke Uni- 
versity's Tennis Team, 
won all three events 
he entered in the first 
All-South Palmetto In- 
vitational Intercolle- 
giate Badminton Tour- 
nament at Greenville 
S.C.. taking the men's 
singles, men's doubles 
and mixed doubles. 



WILLIAM WATTLES, a 
senior at Farmington 
(Maine) High School 
and captain of the ski 
team, won the first Na- 
tional Junior Biathlon 
Olympic Development 
championship with a 
corrected time of 
1:08:24 in skiing and 
shooting over the 10- 
kilometer course. 



CHERYL BECHOOLT, 
a 16-year-oId from Ta- 
hoe City, Calif., took 
a first in the downhill 
race at the National Ju- 
nior Ski Champion- 
ships at Bndger Bowl, 
Bozeman, Mont, as 
well as a second in the 
giant slalom and a 
founh in the slalom lo 
gam overall honors. 



JAMES TEDISCO, 17, 
8 5' 8' guard ai Bish- 
op Gibbons High 
School in Schenectady, 
scored a record 33 
points in the quancr- 
finals of the Eastern 
New York Stale Cath- 
olic Basketball Tourna- 
ment after leading his 
team to Its fourth 
league title in five years. 


Ill 





WJTole the readers take over 


ARMS ANO THE PEOPLE 

Sirs; 

It was refreshing to read Martin Kane's 
article on the firearms issue (Bang' Bang.' 
y'au're Dead. March 18). Undoubtedly the 
hue and cry from both sides of the con- 
troversy will arrive at your mailbox. 

1 suggest very harsh penalties for crimes 
commuted with firearms, or any other dan- 
gerous weapon for that matter. Let's place 
the burden on the criminal, not on the sports- 
man-citi/en. Sportsmen provide millions of 
dollars per year, via excise taxes and hunt- 
ing licenses, toward wildlife conservation 
and the upkeep of public lands that are avail- 
able to all citirens for recreational use. 

Perhaps, in ibis especially sophisticated 
age, we need not know how to shoot. Per- 
haps, too. we need not know how to throw 
a ball or sail a boat or climb a mountain. 
The skills to teach our sons may well be to 
live with smog, to enjoy traffic Jams and to 
admire politicians who seek to ride on “pop- 
ular" causes. 

Wii i.iAM Cliddv 

Inglewood. Calif. 

Sirs; 

1 wish to convey a little historic back- 
ground in the defense of the Second Amend- 
ment and perhaps promote a better under- 
standing of it, especially for your nonshooi- 
ing sports readers. “Citizen soldiers" were 
early identified with democratic government. 
In about 340 B.C. Aristotle noted that ol- 
igarchies prevailed in lands where there was 
cavalry or heavy infantry (as only the rich 
could afford horses and heavy equipment), 
while demtscracies existed in lands whose 
strength depended upon the light arms 
owned by most citizens. Rousseau wrote 
that “all the victories of the early Roroatts. 
like those of Alexander, had been won by 
brave citizens who were ready, at need, to 
give their blood in the service of their coun- 
try. but would never sell it." 

In early America there wa.s justifiable dis- 
like for large standing armies, as mercenaries 
and professional soldiers historically have 
been inclined to ignore the rights of cit- 
izens. The constitutions of Vermont. Kan- 
sas. Ohio. North Carolina and Massachu- 
setts state that “as standing armies in the 
lime of peace are dangerou.s to liberty, they 
ought not to be (shall not be] kept up; and 
that the miliury should [will, must] be kept 
under strict subordination to and governed 
by the civil power. . . 

Thomas Jefferson stated that for the secu- 
rity of the country the only alternate to a 
large standing army was a source of ready re- 
serves. Thus in the U.S. we have the militia, 
which Webster defines as “all able-bodied 
male citizens between 18 and 45 . . . divided 


into two classes, the organized militia of 
the individual slates and the reserve mili- 
tia." The "organized militia" is commonly 
called the National Guard. If Congress had 
accepted the original draft for the Second 
Amendment as submitted by the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation in 1789. we would be hav- 
ing a lot less trouble today with intcrprci.v- 
lion and the understanding of the ‘Tight" 
to bear arms. It read: "The people have a 
right to bear arms for the defense of them- 
selves. their state or the United States, and 
for killing game, and no law shall be enact- 
ed for disarming the people except for crimes 
committed. . ." 

Mr. Kane cites Switzerland's history of 
armed neutrality as the exception among 
European countric.s that have become in- 
volved in the wars that so often spread across 
the Continent. This leads one to wonder 
what effect the right to keep and bear arms 
might have had on the development and pres- 
ervation of self-determination and self-gov- 
ernment by the peoples of those other Eu- 
ropean countries. 

Charles L. Warner 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. 

Sirs: 

Martin Kane did a superior job. in my esti- 
mation, and stands virtually alone in treat- 
ing this controversial subject fairly and ob- 
jectively. One point should be added, 
however. Lawful gun owners and users al- 
most unanimously believe that the “prob- 
lem" of firearms could be handled simply 
and ea.sily without additional legislation if 
the courts would only get tough with those 
who commit crimes with weaps’tvs. Included 
in this category are riKks, pokers, chair 
legs, guns, knives and fists, to mention a 
few . Why discriminate? We think those crim- 
inals should be put away for real terms, 
instead of being freed on the c.xcusc that 
they didn't have a platoon of legal talent pre- 
sent when they made their first few confes- 
sions. Or. if they arc imprisoned, they cer- 
tainly should not be paroled a short time 
later to repeat their crimes. We sec it as a 
problem of enforcement and suitable pun- 
ishment rather than one of legislating to 
the detriment of lawful gun owners, in a 
vain attempt to remove only one type of 
weapon from undesirable hands. 

John W, Hainfs 

Salt Lake City 

WOMEN DRIVERS 

Sirs: 

I want to set the records straight regard- 
ing the 12-hour race at Sebring. There has 
been a great deal of controversy about a ri- 
diculous claim by my fellow driver, Paul 
Hawkins, who was in a Ford GT-40. against 


the driving of Miss Lianc Engcman of Hol- 
land, who was in a Javelin (The Birds, the 
Bee.\ and the Porsches, April I ). Driving a 
Porsche myself. I passed Lianc in the race 
many times and never had any trouble. I’ve 
raced against her on other occasions at such 
circuits as Sebring and Brands Hatch, and 
if there is any woman driver who deserves 
an award for fine driving and fair play it's 
Ltane. I wish there were more men and 
women in professional racing like her. 

My friend Paul, in his Australian way. 
lost his temper, and I don’t blame him for 
that human fault. However, after he sleeps 
on It, I know he'll think differently about it 
and realize that what he said concerning 
the girl drivers was a lot of rubbish. 

Rico Stunlmann 

Tampa 

BILL RENDERED 

Sirs: 

After reading Mr. Kirkpatrick's article 
tAn An.iwer to the Bradley Riddle, March 
18) I am really amused that he or anyone 
else feels that Bill Bradley's relatively dis- 
appointing rookie season is a riddle. The 
answer should be obvious to anyone knowl- 
edgeable in pro basketball. Bill Bradley is 
another highly publicized, highly touted All- 
America who couldn't miss, but did. 

The press (Sikjrts Illustrated included) 
made Bill Bradley a demigod. And now, be- 
cause he isn't eating the NBA alive like 
they hoped and possibly thought he would, 
everyone is scurrying to find alibis for him. 
Let's face it. Bill is just not an Elgin Bay- 
lor. Oscar Robenson. Jerry West, Sam Jones 
or Hal Greer. Nor is he Dave Bing or Earl 
Monroe. 

Pi aid W, Jones Jk. 

(.'hicago 

Sirs: 

lhank you so much for the article on 
Bill Bradley, but I think it is hardly a rid- 
dle as to why he is playing like he is. Ev- 
eryone is aware of the circumstances sur- 
rounding his return to the sport, and yet 
Bradley is being criticized for doing what 
other pro rookies do every year. If only peo- 
ple would stop asking so much of Bill and 
start looking at him as an unusually talent- 
ed college player having normal difficulties 
breaking into the pro ranks, they might un- 
derstand. 

As for those who say Bradley is only 
using pro basketball as a sicppingstone to 
fame and fortune — ridiculous! Anyone who 
knows anything about him recognizes a sin- 
cerity that could never be doubted. The prob- 
lem here is that a Bill Bradley is rare in our 
society today and, so, cannot be fully ap- 
preciated at first glance. 1 for one am pnwd 
eonttmud 


YESTERDAY 


To the screeching hot rodder of to- 
* day it may seem as though the bicy- 
cle is an invention nearly as old as the 
wheel itself. Actually, it is comparatively 
young. In the 1880s bicycles were an ex- 
citing novelty in the U.S. The “safe- 
ty." with front and rear w heels the same 
si/c, was the newest thing, and its radi- 
cal design made it possible for even the 
timid to mount and ride. But the real cy- 
clist of that time remained loyal to the 
"ordinary.” or “penny-farthing," a ma- 
chine with a huge front wheel standing 
as high as a man's shoulder and a tiny 
wheel rolling along behind. 

This bicycle, which predated the safe- 
ty by about 10 years, was liendishly dif- 
licult to master— a fact that helped ac- 
count for the skilled rider's loyally to it 
— and not readily adaptable to long- 
distance travel. Yet it was on such a 
machine that Thomas Stevens set out 
from San Francisco on an .April morn- 
ing in 18X4 to cycle all around the world. 
Bidding goodby to his friends with a 
wave of the slouch hat he was soon to 
e.xchange for a more practical pith hel- 
met (good for warding off thrown stones 
as well as sunshine). Stevens began the 
journey that was to carry him farther, 
presumably, than any bicyclist has rid- 
den since — some 1.4.500 miles in all. 

Pedaling across lands where no Ameri- 
can. much less an .American on a bicy- 
cle, had ever been, Stevens considered 
himself the special correspondent for a 
magaifine called He was. more 

accurately, a rolling advertisement for 
his patron. Colonel Albert A. Pope, the 
pioneer bicycle manufacturer in .Amer- 
ica, whose Columbia had more than 
any other, made bicycling a respectable 
pastime. 

In Leslie’s llliisiroietl Ni'wspapvr. the 
Columbia ordinary was advertised “for 
roads." But during much of Stevens' 
journey there were no roads of any sort, 
much less the smooth macadam that 
Pope was promoting as best for his bi- 
cycles. Crossing the mountains beyond 
Constantinople, Stevens had to push his 
cycle up an ancient pack-animal path 
where there had never been a wheeled 
vehicle of any sort and to edge along nar- 
row ledges above precipices. Leaving Te- 
heran, he slogged through mud, slush 
and deep snow accompanied by an eques- 
trian holy man whose horse kept falling 
and pitching the old man into the mire. 
Stevens never complained; he found the 
“cold, bracing air suitable for exertion." 


Globetrot on 
a big 
wheel 


Or how to go around the world in a 
thousand days on a penny-farthing 

by MARY EVANS 

Sometimes his bicycle had to be hauled 
at the end of a rope across wilderness 
rivers, after which Stevens would leap 
onto his machine and ride it across the 
mud flats faster than the apprehensive 
nomads he met could race away on their 
terrified camels. 

In F.uropc. India and Japan people 
were used to seeing bicycles, but in Asia 
Minor his approach was often the oc- 
casion for riots in the villages. Every- 
one wanted to see his bicycle, and ev- 
eryone expected to sec him ride it. 
Usually, however tired he was, he tried 
to oblige, but no matter how many turns 
he took around the local square the 
crowds' curiosity could not be satisfied, 
At many an inn where he took refuge, 
doors were forced open, and gentlemen 
travelers who tried to shelter him in their 
own rooms were compelled by the hyste- 
ria of the crowds at their windows to 
think of some polite way of inviting him 
back outside. 

Most of Stevens’ meals consisted of 
pot luck with nomads (usually yogurt 
and black bread) or the hasty purchase 
of the makings of a cold meal in a vil- 
lage followed by an equally hasty re- 
treat into a country hiding place while 
village horsemen — all would-be cyclists 
— galloped up and dow n the road search- 
ing for him. 

In China the danger he met was much 
more serious, He arrived there during a 
particularly severe outburst of antifor- 
cignism, and he spent one night clutch- 
ing his bicycle in a bamboo grove while 
all around howling mobs searched for 
him. Hurled bricks and stones left dents 
in his helmet. 

In some lands, on the other hand, his 
reception was more splendid than any 
ever dreamed of by the decorous cy- 


clists pictured in the advertisements en- 
joying the paths in New England parks. 
Local potentates on every level were po- 
litely eager to know more about his mar- 
velous machine and often asked to be 
given lessons on this new form of horse. 
Trotting along beside some tottering pa- 
sha. whose legs were too short to reach 
the pedals. Stevens often wished he had 
included a web "instruction bell’’ with 
his other travel gear. Even when he really 
didn't deserve hospitality, as when he 
shoved a pasha’s son into a watery ditch 
for too persistently examining the cy- 
clometer. he was feasted with pilaf and 
sent on his way with a guard of honor 
perhaps to protect the local populace 
from his unpredictable temper! 

In Teheran, Stevens was received by 
the Shah himself. His Majesty asked 
many intelligent questions about the bi- 
cycle and requested a complete demon- 
stration. during which he laughingly at- 
tempted to goad Stevens into riding into 
a ditch in the apparent hope of seeing 
what might happen when a rider fell off 
his bike. 

One American advertisement claimed 
that after a bike ride, “nothing is so re- 
freshing as a good bath." Stevens was 
not always able to follow the suggestion 
of this ad. I’sually, in Persia anyway, 
he was able to reach some sort of vil- 
lage. but often enough he had to sleep 
on a lonely plain sheltered by a tent of 
his own devising which used the big wheel 
of his bike as a tent pole. 

Leaving Persia, he headed out across 
the Desert of Despair toward Afghan- 
istan. The borders of that country were 
closed to all travelers fn)ni the outside 
world and its frontier guards had the rep- 
utation of being very tierce. But Ste- 
vens, who had ridden through Russia 
to gel to China afier having been de- 
nied permission, rode on, confident that 
the proof of courage he had shown by 
crossing the desert would bring him a 
friendly welcome. He was promptly ar- 
rested to await transportation under 
guard back to Persia, but his impris- 
onment was in many ways for Stevens 
the happiest period of thisextraordinary 
journey. Led off under arrest, he was 
asked by his military escort to give a dem- 
onstration. “The soldiers were delighted 
at the novelty of their duty, and they 
swung briskly along as 1 pedaled a little 
faster. They smiled at the exertion nec- 
essary to keep up, and falling in with 
their spirit of amusement. I gradually 
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increased my speed, and finally shot 
ahead of them entirely." A few minutes 
later. ••v\ith good-humored anxiety" an 
Afghan officer galloped alongside and 
"motioned for me to stop and let the sol- 
diers catch up." 

Stevens was kept in a villa with a 
walled garden watched over by a detail 
of "fierce" soldiers who every morning 
fastened roses to their guns and amused 
themselves with some caged pheasants. 
His captors fed him pomegranate jam. 
howls of sherbet and skewers of lamb 
and presented him with new bm»ts En- 
glish soap and Huntley and Palmer bis- 
cuits, A beautiful horse was lied in the 
garden so that he could have the plea- 
sure of liK)king at it. 

In all this paradise there was only 
i>ne damnable note. He was ntu to have 
the pleasure of riding his hike through 
Afghanistan. Escorted back to Persia, 
he was allowed to swoop ahead of his 
armed escort on the promise that he 
would stop now and then to bathe or 
rest wViiW the horsemen caught up. Hut 
his daring dashes made his guards so ner- 
vous that finally they twrk his cycle apart 
and tied it on a packhorsc. The horse 
lay down on the five-foot wheel, bend- 
ing it and breaking many sptikcs — the 
only serious mishap to the bicycle dur- 
ing the entire trip, It didn't do Stevens 
any good in the middle of .Afghanistan 
that as advertised "the parts are in- 
icrehangeablc." But Afghani gunsmiths 
skillfully irimmcd the wheel drilled new 
holes and stretched new spokes. Despite 
their care a number of spokes were not 
properly replaced. Even sc>. the wheel 
was still strong enough to carry Stevens 
many more thousands of miles. 

All in all. Stevens' trip took about 
three years during which time he pedaled 
.TO(K> miles across the L . S. through Eu- 
rope to C onsiantinopic and across Asia 
Minor to the city of Herat. There he was 
forced to dismount and go bv sea and the 
Sue/ Canal to India, but he mounted 
again to cross that subcontinent as well 
as parts of China before taking ship again 
for Japan and a further bike ride, 

Stevens arrived home in San Eraneiseo 
in January IKS7 to find that the cra/e 
for cycling had swept the entire U.S. 
Hut alas for oldtimcrs like himself, all 
of the new cyclists wanted "safeties." 
Stevens' globe-girdling trip was thus not 
only the most glorious but quite pt>ssi- 
bly the last important appearance of the 
old-fashioned penny-farthing. *no 
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Ask the man 
who drives one. 



Spalding gives you the professional edge. 


19TM HOLE conliimed 



Stoffel Swiss-made poplin . Galey & Lord, 
1407 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 10018. a division of Burlington Industries. 



174th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


S14.9 million, equal to 
10.7 cents a share, to 
215.000 shareholders. 

Payable: April 22. 1968 
Record: March 29, 1968 

Massachusetts 
Investors Trust 


SUPPORT RED CROSS 




The deck is 
stacked in your 
favor when you 
follow Charles 
Goren's lead- 
regularly. In 
SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


NOBODY STRIKES OUT 
EVERYONE IS BEAUTIFUL^ 
AT. ^ 


CAMP 



Very concentrated for the breath. 


to he part of a generation in which there 
arc people like Bill Bradlcy- 

IxMS Von Hoene 

Ridgewood. N.J- 

FEMMES FATALES 

Sits: 

Joe Jares' article on Iowa basketb.ill {A 
Winner Where the Tall Corn Grown, March 
1 1 1 didn't do much for the univcrsttv, which 
lost to Ohio State. Bui his references to 
Iowa girls' haskcthall were interesting. I )ust 
witnessed the state championship in which 
the No. I team. F.vcrly, and the No. 2 team, 
L’nion-Whiticn. mel in an incredible shoot- 
ing duel that culminated in a 113 107 over- 
time victory for L'nion-Whiitcn. fcverly's 
Jeanette Olson, a 5' 10' jump-shooting se- 
nior. tallied 76 points, but it was Union's 
5' 1 r Denise Long and her 64 points, while 
being double teamed, that decided the ac- 
tion. In one semitinal game Denise hit on 
28 of 30 field-goal attempts with modified 
hooks, jump shots and drives. Uverly's Ol- 
son, in four games, hit 72 of 79 from the free- 
throw stripe. Too bad our Iowa universities 
don't have coeducational teams, because 
Iowa is the girls’ basketball capital of the 
world. 

CitRALO l-flKENIIAliS 

Ames. Iowa 

KRAM COURSE 

Sirs: 

Over the years I have been a loyal reader 
of vour maga/ine. 1 have often disagreed 
with many of your boxing articles. Particu- 
larly the ones written by lex Maule, which 
are always filled with controversy. However, 
the article i//t.v H'tirAmuw'' Ciiinpe/iM/non. 
March 18) on the I ra/icr-Mathis bout was 
superb. 1 feel, just as Mark Kram docs, 
that Buster Mathis is a tine boxer and his 
only downfall was in his handlers. At tirst 
they brought him along slower than the Sta- 
ten Island ferry, and then they rushed him 
into a fight that he was far from ready for. 

Buster Mathis will decide to stay in the 
ring and. within three years, with the right 
handlers, he will become the champ. 

Jack Girm vin 

B.i\ Cilv. Mieh. 

Sirs: 

V» beTcdidyou get that HooterviHe Chroni- 
c/e reject, Mr. Mark Kram. the man who 
wrote the appalling article //is If orinian'n 
('o/n/>en.u//w/i? Either Mr. Kram is a sore 
loser or else he IS the ■■ typical" Philadelphian 
he depicts in his article. 

Being a native of Grand Rapids. 1 real- 
ize J am a little prejudiced on behalf of 
Maihis, but 1 honestly didn't think Joe Fra- 
zier would win. 1 was wrong, and so were 
many other people who have come to rec- 
ognize the many abilities of Joe Frasier. 
But the cruel slam Mr. Kram issued Bus. a 
co/irtnued 
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Understanding comes to us at many levels. It is a compound 
of age, education, appreciation, empathy, even of desire. 
Often, these days, it's a miracle that it comes at all, puzzled as 
we are, beset by tensions, plagued by cross-purposes. But 
come it must, if we are to enjoy the remarkable treasures our 
racing technocracy has heaped before us. Understanding we 
must have. On a personal basis. On a business basis. 


The need to be 
understood 


What is Nekoosa's part in all this? 

Our business papers are your means for communicating 
ideas and information quickly, clearly and dramatically. They 
serve people... and the many machines that serve people... 
as a vital transmitter of understanding. 


Ws vital in business, too. Nekoosa helps people ^ ^ understood . And that's a lot. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company • Port Edwards, Wisconsin 



The link of understanding between man and machine 


»«TH HOLE fonilnuni 



You’ll be seeing 
a lot of books about 
the Olympic Games. But 
this one is a different story. 

It’s a story of records, reminiscences, 
amazing comparisons — told in words 
and pictures by the editors of Sports Illustrated. 

The records cover all modern Olympic winners. 

The reminiscences range over the whole incredible 
history of the Olympics — the Summer (iames from 
ancient Greece to modern Tokyo, the Winter Games 
since their start in 1924. Finally, the performance 
comparisons graphically illustrate how times 
have changed. (In 1924, Johnny Weissmuller swam 
the 400 meter freestyle in 5:04.2 minutes. [TIMEI 
In 1964. 17-year-old Ginny Ouenkel did the Dm 
same distance in an amazing 4:43.3!) books 


Read The Olympic Games. 128 pages, including 78 pages of photography 
(24 in full color), Available now. $4,95 wherever books are sold. 

(Also available by mall prepaid plus 15< postage from Department O.G., 
TIME-LIFE Books. TIME-LIFE Bldg., Chicago, III. 60611.) 


man who still holds a 2-1 scries lead, was 
totally uncalled for and unsportsmanlike. 

David GraitARr 

Grand Rapids 
Sirs; 

1 am in total agreement with Mark Kram 
about Joe Fra/ier's praiseworthy approach 
to work. He's a true paragon of honesty in 
business, rendering full service for his part 
in a contract. Kram himself continues to 
make his reports a treat in entertaining prose, 
but I'm afraid he slips in substance here 
and there. Thus, while he criticizes a Math- 
is handler — rightly— for subjecting sensitive 
Buster to ridicule, his own story of the light 
contains the hardly diplomatic or tasteful 
expression "staggering dumbness" to de- 
scribe a fault in the boxer's strategy and 
tactics. 

JasiPH Ganchur 

Albany. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

About this Mark Kram (LtrrpR from mt 
Pi'HtisiiFR. March 18): I thought he'd look 
like something between an A. J. l.iebling 
and an H. I.. Mencken. I sure blew that 
one. W'lth his talent, though. I guess it 
doesn't ntalier. 

RoHFK 1 I-, Ml ICHtl. 

Spokane 

ONLY A TK07 

Sirs: 

Thanks for the favorable article on col- 
lege boxing {College Boeing's Lust Round, 
March 1 1 ). When 1 was an intramural box- 
er at Cal in 1966 we all boxed for the fun 
of it. As for the imcrcollcgiaic program, 
the good sportsmanship of the competitors 
and the caution displayed by the coaches 
and the referee were impressive. Let's hope 
college boxing cun gel olT the canvas. 

KtrilARD Marviv 
use Medical School 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

Strangely enough, at about the same time 
boxing was expiring in California it w as gel- 
ling annual approval at the U.S. Air Force 
Academy. About 4, 0()0 persons were jammed 
into the gym as they arc every year. Next 
year the crowd will be even larger, because 
the Academy will by then have its new held 
house ready for use. 

Boxing is not an intercollegiate sport at 
the Academy. It is strictly intramural, and 
it is carefully supervised so that there is no 
chance of a- contestant getting hurt badly. 
Bloody noses, yes! But that's about it. 

It is a highlight of the sports program at 
the Academy — and it is immensely popular 
with everyone. 

F.ARt E. Hows 

Colorado Springs. Colo. 





join the swingers 


THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 
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Arnold Palmer Golf Shoe by Eaton, >n brown ond white plu$ many other colors ond combinations in 
Corfom. About $38.00 Avoitable of: Jordon Morsh, Boston, B. Altman, New York City; Hofzler's, Boltimore. 

Hahn's. Woshinglon, 0 C.; Tale-Brown's, Chorloffe. Rich's, Atlanta. Jordon Morsh, Miomi, Hughes-Hotcher- 
Suffrin, Detroit; Lytton's, Chicogo; Oshmons, Houston, Bullock's, Southern Colilorn o. Or for store neorest 
you, coll ony hour, ony doy ot no telephone charge. ^800) 243-1890. In Connecticut, coll collect. 326-4336. 
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